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The Ozark Mountain Region, in which Polk County is situated, affords the best 
locations for ideal rural homes. 


Here the general farmer can most profitably produce corn, oats, wheat, cotton, 
alfalfa, clover, broom corn, millet and all forage plants used in raising livestock and 
poultry. 


Here the Fruit and Truck Grower has everything in his favor. Winter apples 
and peaches succeed here when they fail in other localities, and these, together with 
pears, plums, cherries, grapes, strawberries, blackberries, cantaloupes, melons, po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, onions and commercial truck crops generally, yield splendid finan- 
cial results. Large shipments are made from Mena, Hatfield, Cove, Vandervoort, 
Wickes and Granniss, towns on the railway in this county. 


Here the stock raiser has in his favor a mild climate, excellent natural pastur- 
age, a long growing season for the cheap production of forage and a short, quick 
transport to market. No better country anywhere for raising horses and mules, 
cattle, hogs, sheep, goats and poultry. 


Good lands, unimproved, can be had in many localities moderately convenient to 
transportation for ten dollars per acre and improvements cost less here than one-third 
of what they do in an old settled country. Lumber is cheap and fuel can generally 
be had for the hauling. 


Mena, Ark., the county seat, has 5,000 inhabitants and is an excellent business 
point. It has an abundance of raw material for furniture factories, cooperage, box, 
crate and woodenware factories; for slate products of all kinds; brick manufacture; 
cotton seed oil and fertilizer factory; fruit canning, preserving, and pickling works; 
creamery, cheese factory and other enterprises. Owing to the rapid settlement of 
ie adjacent country there are also good openings in commercial and professional 
ines. 


The greatest attraction of Mena and Polk County for the health seeker is its 
splendid summer and winter climate. There is no hot, sultry summer or grim, cold 
winter in this region, but instead, a cool bracing temperature in a pure undefiled 
atmosphere. Pure, soft water is found everywhere and excellent medicinal springs 
abouas in many places. The altitudes of the City of Mena vary from 1200 to 
1600 feet. 


Visitors may be accommodated in three good hotels and can also find accommoda- 
tions with private families. 


The Mena Land and Improvement Company has in Mena some fifty or more 
cottages and more pretentious buildings which it will rent or sell to those who may 
desire to locate at Mena, or who may desire to spend their summer or winter vaca- 
tions there. Descriptions will be furnished on application to 


Mena Land & Improvement Co. 
W. C. B. ALLEN, Manager 
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EVERY MAN NEEDS A MAP 


READ THIS AD AND GET AN ATLAS FREE OF CHARGE 


The Kansas City Real Estate Bulletin is the only bona-fide paper in 
the Southwest which is entirely devoted to the interests of the investor, 
landowner and realty dealer. Each week’s issue contains many instruct- 
ing and interesting articles pertaining directly to the care and manage- 
ment of property. 


The Bulletin is Recognized by Every Dealer in Kansas City, 


It contains a weekly review of market conditions, publishes building 
plans and estimates of cost of residences, farm buildings, and city flats. 
Our editorial writers are experts in their line. Every man knows that 
the future welfare of our nation rests in the proper distribution of our 
land. Every man knows the need of a reliable, carefully edited real 
estate paper. Not every man advertises with us. We carefully examine 
each proposition before allowing it to appear in our columns. 


YOU WANT THE PAPER. NOW READ OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


By special arrangement with Rand, McNally & Co., we have been 
able to secure a limited number of their New Century Atlas of the United 
States. Their price on this edition is $1.50 each. We give it to you free. 
Size 11x14 inches; contains 48 maps, one for every state in the Union. 
Twenty pages of population statistics. Heavy paper cover. Just the 
thing for the Business Man, the Lawyer, the Farmer, the Realty Dealer 
and the Property Owner. You will never get another chance like this. 
Send check, money order, bank draft or A DOLLAR BILL now. 


KANSAS CITY REAL ESTATE BULLETIN, _..................- 1918. 
100 N. Y. Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send me your paper for ONE 
YEAR, and one copy of the Rand McNally & Co. NEW CENTURY ATLAS. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


DE QUEEN, ARK. 


Investigate Southwest Louisiana 


No blizzards, no sunstrokes, no floods, no drouth! Three 


erops annually. Rich prairie soil, well drained and immediate- 


ly productive. Excellent transportation facilities. Good roads, 


good schools, good neighbors. Wonderful opportunities. 


The lands I offer belong to me and I deal direct with the 
homeseeker. I have land for sale and for rent on very ac- 


ceptable terms. Illustrated literature and full information on 


request. 


J. B. WATKINS, Lake Charles, La. 


is the County Seat of 
SEVIER COUNTY, 


one of the best and most healthful coun: 
ties in the state. Hundreds of acres of 
fertile land can be bought now at prices 
ranging from $6.00 per acre to $12.00. 
Land in a good state of cultivation at $15 
to $20 per acre. Peach shipments for the 
season of 1912 estimated at 1,500 cars. 
Write for prices and terms to the Land 
Department of the 

FARMERS & MERCHANTS BANK AND 

TRUST COMPANY 


DeQueen, Ark. 
Capital $50,000.00 


SHELBY & STOELTZING 


REALTY AND INVESTMENTS 
From Coast to Coast. 
Farms and Ranches a Specialty. 


Suite 1021 Commerce Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WESTBROOK & WILLOUGHBY, 
ATLANTA, TEXAS. 


The Land Men of East Texas. 


Have good farms for sale in Cass and 
adjoining counties, on easy terms. 
Write us your wants. 


European 
Plan 


\ Opposite 
Union Depot 


Kansas City, 
Missouri 


NATIONAL HOTEL 
LEESVILLE, LA. 

R. J. Carter, Proprietor. 
Rates $2.00 per Day and Up. 


HOTEL MONROE 
MONROE, LA. 


American Plan, $2.50 and up. 
European Plan, $1.00 and up. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


Ozark valley farm, 270 acres, only a ee eee avenge 
e have a splendid genera 

Pee eee annOres Sages Ee Dottom and stock raising country. We grow 

under plow, balance in valuable virgin all early vegetables, truck and fruits 

timber. Running water, clear as crys- for the early Northern market. We 

tal. Neat improvements. Great stock have improved land at $10 to $20 per 


Ais acre; land which will grow anything 
proposition. suited to a semi-tropical climate. Ad- 


R. H. Bates, Anderson, Mo. dress for information 
é ; Ravana Land Co., Ravana, Ark. 


FERTILE FARMING LANDS 


In the famous Red River Valley of Northwest Louisiana. Unexcelled for 
corn, oats, alfalfa, cotton, ete., close to Shreveport, La., on the lines of the 
K. C. 8. Ry. Not affected in any way by overflows in the Mississippi 
Valley. Hill lands $10 per acre up. River lands $20 per acre up. 

Write for descriptive literature 


BROOKS-MASON COMPANY 


211-212 Commercial Bank Bldg, Shreveport, La. 


Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana DOGS 

We own 15,000 acres in Oklahoma, 10,000 acres in Arkansas FOR SALE—Two fine bred Red Irish 
near Hot Springs, 4,000 acres rich Red River. bottom lands Setter Dogs, 18 months old, well broke 
near Shreveport, La. All for salein 40 acres and up. Easy and acclimated. Bred in St. Louis. 
forme and small cash payments down. We are Owners, not Second descendants of Griesediecks 
agents. ‘6 ” 

ALLEN & HART, Old Scenter. 

308 Commerce Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. G. 8S. Calhoun, Texarkana, Texas 


LOCK ESBURG 


Sevier County, Arkansas 


(In the great Peach Belt of Southwest Arkansas) 
Offers to the 


General Farmer, Stock Raiser, Fruit and 


Truck Grower 


@ magnilticent stretch of country producing great crops of corn, wheat, oats, cotton, 
alfalfa, hay, potatoes, peaches, berries, etc., on fertile uplands and still richer bot- 
tom lands. The cheapest and best farms and farm lands are to be found in the 
vicinity of Lockesburg, Ark. 

An unequalled stock-raising country, with natural pasturage nine months in the 
year, mild winter climate, excellent water and cheap forage. Horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs and mules are free from disease and can be raised very cheaply. A splendid 
climate to live in, and lands are wonderfully cheap. Write for information to 


GUASNALTe Lockesburg, Ark 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


Five Thousand Acres of Land for Sale | 


Good farm land situated from two to four miles west of Kingston, Louisiana; on 
a good public road with telephone connection, rural mail delivery, good houses and 
other improvements. About one-half the land in cultivation, the remainder in pasture 
and hardwood timber. Most all of the land under fence. The buildings consist of 
seven large dwelling houses, two of which are extra fine two-story houses. The other 
houses are in good repair and are old fashioned Southern homes, all ready for use. 

Will sell in a body, or in smaller tracts. For price and full description write to 


D. B. MEANS, Kingston, Louisiana 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


FACTORY SITES FREE 


FREE FACTORY SITES will be donated to reliable industries. Track- 
age connection with all roads entering the city. Within two miles of 
business center. For further information, address ; 


C. W. L. ARMOUR, H. F. ROGERS, or R. R. CRAVENS, Trustees. 


23,000 
10,730 
14,000 
1,280 
1,700 
621 
700 
640 
240 
192 
200 


430 


40 


40 
320 


160 


Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


FARMS—TIMBER—AND COLONIZATION DEALS 


acres, virgin hardwood Red River timber lands, 4 miles from railway. 

acres, Sabine River virgin hardwood timber lands 104 million feet. 

acres, Arkansas cut-over timber lands; fruit, truck etc., $1.25 per acre down. 
acres, rich land with virgin hardwood "timber, near Texarkana, $20 per acre. 
acres, Red River plantation, 800 acres in cultivation, 34 houses, on railway, $30 
per acre. 

acres, Red River farm, black soil, 500 acres in cultivation, 10 miles from town, 
$40 per acre. 

peed black land farm, 100 acres in alfalfa makes five tons per acre, soil 15 
eet deep. 

acres, Little River County, black land farm; 170 acres in cultivation; 250 more 
partly cultivated. 

acres, 100 in cultivation; 3 sets of houses; level; no rocks; all tillable; $20 per 
acre. 

acres, Little River farm, 90 acres in cultivation, good house and barn; lays level; 
rich dark soil; 4 miles from town; fine crops now on farm; $3,000. 

acres, rich creek bottom farm; 40 acres in cultivation; new two-story house; 
$16 per acre. 

acres, Highland Ranch; 100 acres in cultivation; rich dark loam soil; lays level; 
no rocks; 14% mile from K. C. 38. Ry.; 5 houses; beautiful deep clear lake on 
farm, full of fish; practically all tillable; $12 per acre. 

acres, improved farm; 65 acres in cultivation, 2 acres orchard; on public road, 
mail and telephone route; healthy, good soft well and spring water; $20 per acre. 
acres, improved farm; 40 acres in cultivation, orchard, all tillable, healthy, $16 
per acre. Terms, $600 down, balance easy; level, good sandy loam soil. 

acres, bottom and upland farm; 14% miles from Winthrop, 40 acres in cultiva- 
tion; $25 per acre. 

acres, improved farm; 18 acres in cultivation, level, no rocks, on public road; 
near Winthrop; all tillable; young orchard; $1,200, $300 down. 

acres, improved farm; 18 acres in cultivation; 5 miles out, on public road; $800. 
acres, red land farm; 280 acres in cultivation; 40 acres hay meadow; rich soil; 
$25 per acre. 

acres, red land farm; 96 acres in cultivation; 16 acres hay meadow; rich soil; 
$20 per acre. 


Winthrop is a small town on the Kansas City Southern Railway, 449 miles south 
of Kansas City, Mo., and 39 miles north of Texarkana, Texas. Write for complete de- 
scriptions, terms, etc. Information free. Little River and Red River Valley lands. 


ROBERT SESSIONS LAND CO., Winthrop, Little River, Co., Ark. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS, 


Watts, Oklahoma 


THE NEW K. C. 8. RAILWAY 
DIVISION TERMINAL. 


‘Located in Adair County, Oklahoma, 
235 miles south of Kansas City, in the 
best farming, stock raising and fruit 
country in the Mississippi Valley. 
Health is good, the climate and water 
unsurpassed, fuel is cheap and the 
town beautifully situated and has 
natural graveled streets. 


Splendid opportunities for business 
and investments in one of the fastest 
growing towns in Eastern Oklahoma. 

Prices of business lots range from 
$200 up. Residence lots, $25 up, on 
reasonable terms. 

Write today. 


. 


Watts Townsite Co. 


Watts, Oklahoma. 


‘If you want to know more of the GREAT NORTHWEST ARKANSAS 
FRUIT AND FARMING COUNTRY, send your name to us for sample 


ARKANSAS FRUITS 


The high class magazine of the State, devoted to Horticultural and 
Agricultural interests, issued monthly. 


copy of 


If you have something to sell, or want to buy something in this section 
of the state, there is no better medium for reaching the farmers and busi- 
ness men than ARKANSAS FRUITS. 


We will take pleasure in answering your inquiries and will give any 
information that is in our hands regarding any part of this state. 


Our contributors are the best. that can be secured and are all well 


known men ard women. 


For further information address 


Arkansas Fruits Pub. Co. 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


wonderful book is worth big money to you if you have 
onlya few stumps. Wewillsendit FREE. Act! 


ZIMMERMAN STEEL CO f 
Dept. 94 Lone Tree, lowa Feet Thick. 


Sinclair & Roberson 


Farm, fruit, vegetable and ranch lands, 
$5 to $20 per acre. Write us for lists. 


GILLHAM, SEVIER COUNTY, ARKANSAS 


Member State Realty Association 
THE OSWALD REALTY co. 


We sellland in Jefferson and adjoining counties, 
Prices of land in these counties are still cheap, 
Our specialty is Jefferson County Lands. 
Come and see us or write for prices. 

Office, Rooms 9-10 V. Blanchette Bldg. 
BEAUMONT, (Jefferson County) TEXAS 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


ARKANSAS, Polk County 


Any of our. readers looking for 
fruit, poultry, truck, stock or agri- 
cultural lands should write to either 
of the following addresses and ask for 
the Blue Book. It states facts and 
will be furnished free. 

Dennis, Kelley & Stratton. 
Homeseeker’s Information Bureau. 
Hartman & Stevenson. 

John H. Hamilton. 

J. L. Horner. 

M. B. Legate. 

J. H. Allen. 

! Fred Van Wagner. 

All Members Mena Keal Estate 
Exchange. 
MENA (County Seat), ARKANSAS. 


SS... K-EN:G 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 
Real Estate “and Insurance 


Bargains in large tracts of land in 
Arkansas and Louisiana. 


Louisiana Stock Farm and Pine Timber 
Ideal stock farm, 960 acres in Toro 
Creek bottom and the hills; on K. C. 
S. Ry., 90 miles south of Shreveport, 
near Christie, La. About 300 acres in 
cultivation. Buildings on. beautiful 
tract which bluffs up to Toro Creek. 
The soil is part black sandy loam and 
mixed bottom land and will produce 
any kind of a crop. In the bottoms are 
several hundred acres in one_ body, 
level for irrigating and ideal for a rice 
farm. The writer has seen much finer 
rice here than is produced in the reg- 
ular rice district near Lake Charles 
and Crowley, La. 500 acres are covered 
with oak, hickory, ash, beech and gum 
timber and will cut 10,000 feet per 
acre and is worth more than is asked 


- for the whole place. I offer this stock 


farm for a short time at $10 per acre 
eash. I also have about 10,000,000 feet 
long leaf yellow pine which I am offer- 
ing at $3.00 per 1,000 feet. Also have 
several small tracts, from 40 to 160 
acres, black sandy loam, good for any 
crop, and especially good for trucking 
and fruit in Sabine and Vernon 
Parishes at $5.00 and $10.00 per acre. 
For further information apply to 
D. B. PATE, Hornbeck, La. 


Do You Want a Home in the 
Beautiful Ozarks 


of Missouri, in the famous Strawberry 
Land; apples, peaches, pears, grapes, 
raspberries, ete., all grow excellently. 
Ideal location for the dairy and poultry 
business. 

The winters are mild and of short 
duration. An abundance of rainfall 
during the summer months assures 
plenty of moisture for growing crops. 

We offer for sale 60,000 acres of 
land in 40 acre tracts or more, cheap 
and on easy terms. Located:‘in Stone 
and McDonald counties. For further 
information address 


McDonald Land & Mining Co. 


Rooms 301-2 Miners Bank Building 
Joseph C. Watkins, Mer., Joplin, Mo. 


G. E. GILMER 


REAL ESTATE DEALER 
Farm Lands Exclusively. 
Room 22 
American National Bank Building, 
Shreveport, La. 
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WRITE FOR LAND LIST. 


I have farms, fruit lands, stock ranches, timber 
lands, city property in Arkansas and Oklahama. 
Can locate you near Kansas City Southern Ry.. 
where you can load your fruit and vegetables at 
6 p.m. and have them in Kansas City for breakfast 
next morning. Good market. 


L. P. MOSS, : SILOAM, SPRINGS, ARK. 


of De Queen, Arkansas, has cut-over 
lands for sale. These lands are located 
in Sevier and Howard counties, Ar- 
kansas, along and near the De Queen 
and Hastern Railroad and are espetial- 
ly adapted to corn, cotton, peaches, 
apples and vegetables of all _ kinds. 
Prices on an average about $10 per 
acre. Terms, one-third cash and bal- 
ance in three yearly payments, with 8 
per cent interest on deferred payments. 

For further information see or write 


FRED J. LEEPER 
De Queen, Arkansas 


GENTRY, BENTON COUNTY, ARKANSAS 


A great shipping point for apples, peaches, strawberries. 
ecantaloupes truck, dairy products, poultry and eggs, grain 
horses and mules, cattle and hogs, situated ina magnificent 
farming country with good roads, schools, churches, banks, 
fruit growers associations, canneries, etc. Fine farms, ideal 
rural homes can be had here at very low prices and accepta- 
ble terms. Write us for descriptions. 


GENTRY REALTY CO., Gentry, Ark. 


HORATIO, ARKANSAS-—“‘City ef Peaches,”’ 


a ON RN A REE NR NEE ieaeeeseeseenteiatelieeceeeseeecest 


BEST FARM LAND!! BEST FRUIT LAND!! 


4,000 acres Peaches, Strawberries, Cantaloupes, 
allfarm crops. Land $10 to $50. 
Country developing. Prices advancing. 


PORTER LAND OFFICE, Horatio, Sevier County, Ark. 


FINE FARMING COUNTRY 


Large quantities of hay shipped 
from here—that tells the story. Lands 
reasonable in price. 


D. H. Armer, Richards, Mo. 


FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS 
Situated in one of the 
Richest Valleys in America. 

We are agents for this rich bottom land 
adapted to the culture of alfalfa prin- 
cipally. Also fine upland for stock rais- 
ing and general farming. 


We can supply your wants, whether 


large or small. 
REUTZEL & TRUSTY Fort Smith, Ark. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 


IS YOUR SERVICE O. K. 


telephones are the 
hest in the market 
for speed of opera- 
tion, reliability and 
transmission. 


Rural Companies all over the 
country are using Kellogg telephones 
and will not consider any other. 


There is a reason for this, of 
course—namely, we aim to give the 
farmer ‘‘just what he wants’’ for 
his own particular service. 


Our success in this is gratifying 
and we fill each order with the cer- 


tainty that we are giving the cus- 
tomer the BEST high-class work- 


manship can produce. 


Write for our bulletins mentioning 
this paper. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO, 


MAIN OFFICES, CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


The Land of Fulfillment 


There is plenty of land here, free from 
rock or gravel. 


ake best nd tie Farming 
“all around’ it Farmi 
comey | Gentry, Ark, |rutacmae 


Quantities of poultry and eggs 
shipped daily. Land of the Big Red 
Apples, potatoes, corn and stock. 
Write for books telling all about this 
wonderful country. 


JOHN LANDGRAF, Gentry, Ark. 


HOMESEEKER’S ROUND TRIP TICKETS 


Current Events 


Published Quarterly by the Immigration 
and Industrial Department of 


The Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. 
Advertising Rates in Current Events. 


SINGLE INSERTIONS. 


1 inch, single column, 1 time.......$ 3.00 
2inch, single column, 1 time....... 6.00 
3 inch, single column, 1 time....... 9.00 


4 inch (% page), single col., 1 time 12.00 
8 inch (% page), single col., 1 time 20.00 


16 inch, or one page, one time...... 35.00 
ANNUAL RATES. 
Lineh,” per yearns sectne ie $ 12.00 
2 inehs DEL VOATatectewurem ee snnieeneens 24.00 
3 inch, Pers Var vers «oles seers chanetoleke 36.00 
4 inch, oper ay eanie. a etestruine ae 45.00 
8 inch, or % page one year...... 170.00 
16 inch, or 1 page, per year...... 120.00 


On annual contracts; for one-half page 
Or more, cuts and illustrations will be 
furnished without additional charge. Two 
inch and larger advertisements may be 
run in double column, On annual con- 
tracts, bills for advertising will be ren- 
dered quarterly.* Address 


IMMIGRATION AGENT, K. C. S. Ry. 
105 Thayer Blidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


*All checks, remittances, etc., payable to 


H. VISSCHER, Treas., K. C. S. Ry., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


THE AGRICULTURAL AND HORTI- 
CULTURAL DISPLAYS OF THE 
KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

Homeseekers traversing the country 
along the line of The Kansas City 
Southern Railway should stop off a 
day of two at Mena, Ark., and care- 
fully inspect the Great Display of 
Fruit, Grain and other Products grow- 
ing along the line and on exhibit in 
the Station Offices at Mena. Mr. W. C. 
B. Allen, General Agent, will be 
pleased to furnish all desired informa- 
tion. 


To points on the K. C. S. Ry., and return, limited to twenty-five days, are on sale 


at very low rates, on the first and third Tuesdays of each month, 


from points in 


Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Missouri, while from points east of Illinois, the rates are slightly higher. 
Stop-overs on round trip homeseeker’s tickets to points south of Grandview, Mo., 


will be allowed both going and return trip. 
For rates, address S. G. Warner, G. P. A., Kansas City, Mo. 


“ 


INDUSTRIAL LUMBER COMPANY 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Chicago, 1520-23 Steger Bldg. 


Wichita, Kas. 


Temple, Tex. Monterey, Mex. } 


Annual Capacity, 200 Million Feet 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 
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The Present Status of the Inter-Coastal Canal 


In the earlier years of the Republic water 
transportation was of necessity the pre- 
vailing mode of maintaining traffic between 
distinct points. It was necessarily cumb- 
rous, slow and tedious. The settlement of 
the country followed the lines of water 
communication and the growing cities of 
the day were on the rivers of the interior. 
For the traffic that then existed the facili- 
ties afforded by water transportation were 
probably adequate. The development of 
railroad transportation in later years made 


‘available large areas previously unoccupied, 


and created numerous trade centers distant 
from the rivers, and these gradually cut off 
much of the trade of the river towns. The 
more rapid and easy railroad transporta- 
tion in time absorbed nearly all the trans- 
portation business there was. River navi- 
gation in many localities became extinct 
and what managed to survive in 1900 was 
not 10 per cent of the traffic which existed 
in 1870. ae 

The development of the:country has ap- 
parently caught up with the railway facili- 
ties provided, if the various measures sub- 
mitted to Congres’ for improving the exist- 
ing waterways and providing new, lines of 
canals along the Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
and between the Great Lakes and the Gulf 
are any indications of a popular desire. 
The undertaking of the construction of the 
Panama Canal by the government appar- 
ently has stimulated in various sections of 
the country the desire for more extensive 
inland water communication, and of the 
several plans laid before Congress the fol- 
lowing are perhaps the more important: 

The Atlantic and Mexican Gulf coasts of 
the United States, from New York down to 
the east side of Florida Peninsula to the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, which is the 
boundary between Texas and Mexico, are 
skirted: by islands, or studded with lakes 
and bays, which ‘could be easily connected 
by navigableichannels so as to furnish prac- 
tically a land»Jocked waterway all the way 
from: the New. York metropolis to the bor- 
der of Mexico’ through an extent of nearly 
two thousand miles. Much of this chain of 
waterways has already been connected, a 


canal having been cut years ago through 
the peninsula, which separates the Dela- 
ware Bay from the Chesapeake. There is 
also a navigable channel from the waters 
of Hampton Roads through the Dismal 
Swamp into Elizabeth River and Albemarle 
Sound in North Carolina. It would be pos- 
sible, if the Peninsula of Florida were cut 
through, to make an inter-coastal canal all 
the way from New York to the Mexican bor- 
der, and a large part of the Mexican coast 
is so constituted that this canal could be 
greatly extended. 

The inland waterways plan dates back to 
1878, when the survey of the greater part of 
the route was made. Commencing with 
state conventions held in Victoria, Tex., in 
1905, and Lake Charles, La., in 1906, the 
project seems to have taken on new life 
and it will, according to the present pro- 
gram, extend from the Mississippi River to 
the Rio Grande, a distance of 1,406 miles, 
and will cost $4,000,000. In Louisiana num- 
erous existing canals, lakes, rivers and 
bayous, extending over 300 miles, will be 
connected by this canal system, affording 
ingress and egress to thousands of acres of 
virgin country, and incidentally draining vast 
areas of fertile soil now covered with water 
This waterway, Louisiana’s part of the great 
inter-coastal canal, is partly completed, and 
the remainder is provided for by appropria- 
tions. Nearly 225 miles are already con- 
trolled by the government, and there re- 
mains but a narrow strip, from New Or- 
leans to Morgan City, which is not govern- 
ment property. Flowing into and in sec- 
tions forming part of the canal.are more 
than 4,500 miles of waterways in Louisiana 
alone. ae 

This waterway will tap.an immense ter- 
ritory, rich in sugar, rice, cotton and com- 
mercial truck. The navigable mileage of 
the rivers and bayous flowing into the canal 
in Louisiana are the Bayou des Allemandes, 
75 miles; Bayou La Fourche, 318 miles; 
Bayou Beauf, 11 miles; Atchafalaya River, 
218 miles; Bayou Teche, 91 miles; Vermil- 
ion River, 41 miles; Mermenteau River, 125 
miles, and Sabine River, 387 miles. Border- 
ing’on these are numerous towns. and cities 
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which will be connected with each other, 
with New Orleans, Port Arthur, Beaumont 
and all intervening territory. From Morgan 
City to New Orleans the existing canal will 
~ be enlarged when government right-of-way 
has been secured. From Morgan City to 
Vermilion Bay the work is provided for by 
appropriations; from Vermilion Bay to Mer- 
menteau River, passing through White Lake, 
a canal five feet deep and forty feet bot- 
tom width has been completed; from Mer- 
menteau River to Calcasieu River the work 
is yet to be done, and $100,000 is available; 
for the work from Calcasieu River to the 
Sabine River on the Texas state line an ap- 
propriation has been provided. 

In Texas the canal will extend as at pres- 
ent outlined through the land from the 
Neches River to Galveston Bay, thence via 
Matagorda Bay, Corpus Christi Bay, La- 
guna Madre Bay to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande. > 

Light draft vessels, which could not live 
on the Gulf of Mexico, will be able to tra- 
verse this canal its entire length as well 
as enter the tributary streams without dam- 
age. Stretches of this canal are being navi- 
gated now, but it cannot be used to its 
greatest advantage until connected up with 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 


which will enable light draft boats from ~ 


Pittsburg, St. Louis and other points to 
reach the Rio Grande. 

This work is just at its beginning point 
and much of the canal passes through ter- 
-ritory now unproductive, but which will be- 
come productive after its completion, as at 
present contemplated. The coming genera- 
tion of residents along the canal will see tu 
its enlargement and extension eastward tu 
the Atlantic Coast. The Port Arthur Canal, 
26 feet deep and 7 miles long was con- 
structed by the Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way to provide a safe harbor for the termi- 
nus of that railway. Since then, the Sa- 
bine-Neches Canal, 12 feet deep, was con- 
structed through the land to the mouths 
of these rivers, and at present it is being 
dredged to a depth of 25 feet to enable sea- 
going vessels to reach Beaumont and Orange 
in Texas. 

In view of the project outlined above, it 
is of interest to note that a similar move- 
ment is under consideration in reference to 
connecting the Mississippi River and the 
Great Lakes. The board of directors of the 
Chicago Commercial Association, who have 
studied the proposition for several months, 


have unanimously reported in favor of a 
navigable waterway which will give a direct 
route for vessels of considerable size from 
Lake Michigan to the Mississippi River and 
thence southward to the sea. 

‘The famous Chicago Drainage Canal, by 
which the flow of a large body of water is 
established from Lake Michigan through 
the Desplaines and Illinois Rivers to the 
Mississippi, is to be the beginning of the 
route. This canal was constructed by the 
City of Chicago at a cost of $50,000,000, to 
carry the drainage and sewerage of that 
city away from the lake and into the Illi- 
nois River, which is a tributary of the Mis- 
sissippi. The canal, from Lake Michigan 
to Lockport, where the Desplaines River is 
reached, is 33 miles long, averages a width 
of 200 feet, carries 300,000 cubic feet of 
water per minute with a minimum water 
depth of 22 feet. 

Very considerable vesselS can pass 
through it, and to make a sufficient con- 
nection with the Mississippi River there 
would be required work on the Illinois 
River estimated to cost about $30,000,000. 
The Mississippi River is being improved by 
the Mississippi River Commission at the cost 
of the National Government, and in the 
course of time a clear and fairly deep chan- 
nel will be secured for vesels all the way 
from St. Louis down. The distance from 
Chicago to the mouth of the Illinois Rivei 
is 328 milés, of which the Chicago Canal 


gives a completed route for 33 miles, leav- | 


ing 295 miles which the National Govern- 
ment is to be asked to build, the Chicago 
Canal to be turned over to the Federal au- 
thorities. . 

Such a water route would not only be 
of great value to Chicago, but to the entire 
upper Mississippi Valley. Moreover, it 
would enable the United States to move war- 
ships into and out of the Northern lakes 
without, as is now the case, having to pass 
through foreign territory. 

It is not improbable that sooner or later, 
and as a matter of coast defense, as well as 
for commercial considerations, the Nationa] 
Government may undertake the construc 
tion of these waterways. They could carry 
vessels having 15 to 18 feet draught and 
be heavily armed and out of danger’s way 
until they can be concentrated at the point 
where they are needed. When the system o/ 
practically inland waterways is available, 
it will be possible to go by boat from St. 
Louis to New York by way of Chicago, Buf. 


~ 
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falo and Albany, or to the coast of Maine 


by way of St. Lawrence River, sr from Chi- 
cako to New York by way of New Orleans. 
the Gulf ports, Florida and the Atlantic 
ports, or from New York to the mouth of 


the Rio Grande and to its head of naviga- 


tion, the entire voyage being made within 
land locked bays, lakes, rivers and canals, 
all some distance from the open sea. Should 
the Mexican Government likewise conclude 
to construct canals, this voyage could be 
extended to Tampico or Vera Cruz. 


An Idyl in Black and White 


F. E. ROESLER 


My friend, Moses Isaac Wisenstein, nas 
been a good customer of ours for many 
years, and so it came about that once every 
autumn I paid him a visit, and incidentally 
sold him a bill of goods. He was prompt 
pay, a close trader, and well worth cultivat- 
ing. He is best described as portly, jovial, 
good natured, decidedly Jewish in appear- 
ance and speech. His store was in the 
pine regions of Northeastern Texas, not far 
from the Louisiana line, where the principal 
business was lumbering, the handling of 
cotton and plantation supplies, and where 
there was a numerous negro population. 

As I entered his store one warm Saturday 
afternoon, he was just paying some seventy 
odd dollars to an old, gray-haired, power- 
fully built negro, and saying to him: — 

“Now, Junius, you just remember that I 
am paying you thirty cents a pound for 
that cotton. Last year and the year before 
that you did not raise a pound, and I fur- 
nished you $450.00 worth of supplies. I 
knocked off the account of the last two 
years, and your receipt says ‘paid in full 
to date.’ I did this on account of old times, 
and you are the only nigger I don’t have a 
written contract with. Give my regards to 
the old woman.” 

“De Lawd will bless you for dis, Marse 
Mose, and——” 

“Get out, you old spavined nigger. Good- 
bye. Hurry up, your horses will run away.” 

Junius tried to say something more, but 
as Hisenstein threatened to crack his head 
with a can of preserves he had seized from 
the counter, the negro shuffled down the 
steps to his wagon. 

Eisenstein espied and at once invited me, 
as usual, to his back office. “Hello, Carlson, 
I am mighty glad to see you. I want a 
whole lot of stuff, and you come in just 
handy. Before I tell you what I want, come 
back here and look at my new fire 
extinguisher, with all modern improve- 
ments,” 


I examined the fire extinguisher. It was 
decidely useful on a hot day, though :t would 
hardly bring about a reduction in insurance 
rates. It was simply a big barrel with a 
ten-gallon crock inside, arranged to serve 
as a water cooler. On one side was a nail, 
from which a dozen or more strands of 
twine led to the ice cold water. On the end 
of each strand, securely fastened with a 
slip knot, was a pint bottle of beer. This 
was the fire extinguisher and the latest im- 
provements consisted of a hat box in which 
there was an Edam cheese and a package 
of crackers. I did not fail to pronounce it 
an excellent invention, and on this inspec- 
tion, we reduced the number of strands by 
four. Our business was soon concluded, and 
I secured from him a very satisfactory order. 
By agreement we met again after supper at 
the hotel for the purpose of playing our 
annual game of dominoes. After the game 
we selected a cool spot on the hotel veranda 
and chatted about various things. Finally 1 
remarked to him: 

“You must have known that old colored 
man a long time to be as liberal with him as 
you have been.” 

Hisenstein was in a reminiscent mood and 
I learned much of his character that I did 
not suspect before. The account of his ex- 
periences in the original dialect was rich and 
entertaining, but difficult to reproduce. 

“Yes, Carlson, that is so. Junius was the 
first nigger I became personally acquainted 
with when I came to America. I landed at 
New Orleans in 1856. I had just come from 
Germany and spoke no English. What I 
know of it now I learned there and you will 
notice that my speech has the New Orleans 
accent. I have never been able to shake it 
off entirely. New Orleans was different then 
from what it is now. I arrived there five 
years before the Civil War broke out. I 
found employment in a wholesale produce 
store on Tchoupitoulas street, not very far 
from the river. Those were the days of the 
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steamboat, and there were a hundred boats 
on the river then to where there is one now. 
Our house dealt principally in eggs, butter, 
cheese and perishable produce. The cheese 
was made somewhere in Ohio, and I have not 
seen its like since the war. «It was almost 
strong enough to walk, but was brought to 
New Orleans by boat. The packages were in 
the form of grindstones. Some of these 
cheeses were as large as a wagon wheel and 
from ten inches to a foot thick. The rind 
was fully a half inch thick and tough as 
leather. When the retailer wanted to break 
into one, he cut out a triangular piece with a 
handsaw, and after that he used an extra 
heavy knife. In the wholesale stores they 
were piled one on top of the other as were 
grindstones. If the weather was not too 
damp, they would keep from six months toa 
year; but, sometimes, the cheese at the bot- 
tom of the pile would decay. The thick rind 
would keep the rotten part in place even if 
the inside was as soft as molasses. 


“There were two porters in the store, both 
strong and stupid as oxen. They were Afri- 
can importations. Junius was one of these 
darkies; now he is the Reverend David Will- 
iamson of the Baptist Church. At the close 
of the war, every negro in New Orleans 
changed his name and that is why he is now 
David Williamson to all the world except 
myself. The other darkey was Scipio, who 
is now dead or in the penitentiary. 


“Those two negroes were always quarre:- 
ing, and would often fight it out by butting 
each other with their heads. Did you ever 
see a couple of rams fight? Well, they did 
their fighting the same way. There were 
plenty of others who did the same thing, but 
I never saw any of them. They quit that 
kind of fighting when they became Mister 
Williamson and Mister Hawkins, with the 
accent on the ‘Mister.’ 


“I often feel like laughing when I think 
of the last battle those two niggers fought. 
We had come to the bottom of a pile of 
cheeses. The last one, about four feet in 
diameter and nearly a foot thick, was rotten 
in the center. The old man was thinking of 
how to dispose of it when he heard Scipio and 
Junius butting each other in the rear of the 
store. He suddenly began to grin and then 
called out: ‘Junius, you black rascal, come 
here.’ Junius shuffled up. ‘What are you 
fighting about again? If you don’t look out, 
TI’ll-tan your skin with a rawhide. I’m get- 
ting tired of this.’ And the old man looked 
hard at him for a few seconds. ‘See that 
cheese?’ If you can but your head through 
it in one run you can have half of it. You 
can try it when we close up. If you say a 


word about it to anybody, you'll get a licking. 
Now, clear out!’ 

“Scipio was called a little later and re- 
ceived the same information. 

“At about five o’clock in the evening, the 
bookkeeper and I carefully rolled the cheese 
on top of a soap box placed in the door 
leading to the store room. It was set on 
edge across the door and we feared every 
moment that the center would fall out, but 
it didn’t. Junius was in the store room and 
Scipio on the other side of the door, neither 
knowing that the other was his competitor, 
nor, indeed, that there was one opposite him. 

“When the old man gave the signal, those 
two niggers made the run and plunged, head 
foremost, into that cheese. Junius’ head and 
shoulders were just coming through when 
Scipio’s heels disappeared. The big, cheese 
burst apart, and there was a gaudy pair of 
niggers on the floor, engaged in digging the 
semi-liquid cheese out of their eyes, noses 
and ears. They looked like men who had 


fallen into a hogshead of yellow molasses, 


but they did not smell nearly so sweet. As 
soon as they could see, they made tracks to 
the river for a bath. They got about fifty 
pounds each of good cheese which they sold 
to other negroes. I never heard of their 
butting each other again. 

“When Farragut and his fleet came up the 
river, the old man took Junius and Scipio 
with him to Texas and before long they were 
free. I came here in 1872, and the first man 
I saw at the station was that nigger, Junius. 
He was working a cotton patch on shares. 
I opened a small store here and was doing 
pretty well, when the yellow fever broke 
out in Shreveport. It came to this place 
and I caught it good and plenty. All the 
preachers and doctors had run away except 
the Catholic priest, who died about a month 
after I caught the fever. That priest and 
Junius nursed me night and day until I 
began to recover. I never understood until 
then why a Catholic will stand by his church 
through thick and thin. I understand it 
now, and I take my hat off to the priest and 
nun of the Catholic church. I tell you, 
Carlson, it was a horrible time. You could 
greet your neighbor on the street in the 
morning, hear that he was sick at noon, 
and help bury him the next morning. All 
who had money fled from the fever; but 
the man who stayed was the Catholic priest, 
and when he died, there came another with 
three nuns, asked no questions as to re- 
ligion, and nursed Protestant, Jew and Cath- 
olic alike. In Shreveport I think there are 
buried ten priests and more than twenty 
nuns who came here to nurse the sick. When 


the priest thought that my time had come, 


he said to me: 
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‘Moses, make your peace 
with God as you have been taught to do, 
and I will pray for you.’ - 


“Junius and I nursed that priest when 
he became ill, but we.could not save him. 
He was too weak from nursing others, and 
a good man was lost. Carlson, I am sure 
that there wouldn’t have been any Moses 
Hisenstein here today but for that poor 
priest and Junius. The priest is where he 
needs,no human help, but Junius is not 
very thrifty, so once in a while I pay him 
a little life insurance premium on a policy 
long since paid. 

“That epidemic made a serious man out 
of a fool nigger. He once told me that the 


Lord didn’t take’ the niggers because they - 


were not worth having, and the devil did 
not take them because he could lay his 
hands on them at any time. One day Junius 
took religion and with him it was worse than 
a case of yellow fever. He suddenly found 
out that he was elected to be a preacher, 
and then my trouble began. He wanted to 
learn to read and write, and for a vear or 
more he was in my office every Wednesday 
night and all day Sunday—when I wanted 


to go fishing. Well, I taught him to read 


and write and went through the New Testa- 
ment with him, as well as the old. It was 
a hard job for an old orthodox Jew to be- 
come a professor of theology for a Baptist 
preacher, but I did it, and, say, Carlson, if 
I wasn’t an old Jew bachelor, I would be a 
Christian. Junius, now the Reverend David 
Williamson, the first, last and only graduate 
from Moses Hisenstein’s Theological Semin- 
ary, has the largest congregation in the 
county—and every member of it buys his 
goods at Hisenstein’s. 


“T can say that old Junius has done much 
good. I have not lost one hundred dollars 
in fife years by the members of his congre- 
gation. There are not one-fourth as many 
niggers in jail as there used to be, and there 
is little drinking, gambling and loafing about 
town. 

“Now, it wasn’t easy for the Rev. David 
Williamson in the beginning. I went bail 
for him about a dozen times for thrashing 
worthless niggers, but neither he nor I ever 
paid any fines. That bull neck and those 
big fists would command respect for law, 
order and _ religion, when persuasion 
wouldn’t, and the court always held up those 


fists when it came to the question of taking 
the kinks out of a bad nigger. 

“Only once did I feel that I had a griev- 
ance against Junius. It was at the big 
baptizing at Bear Creek, where I went with 
the rest of the town. We were all on the 
‘other side of the creek. Junius had half 


-drowned five or six in the muddy water, 


“when he caught sight of me, and the first 


thing I knew he was calling: ‘Come here, 


‘Moses Hisenstein, and be baptized in the 


“name of the Father, the Son and the Holy 


.Ghost; come now; it’s late and the Master 
is waiting long for you.’ I cleared out, but 
I did not hear the last of that for five or six 
years. Junius was excited and very much 
in earnest, but I didn’t thank him for it. 
The idea, of baptizing me, an orthodox Jew, 
into a negro congregation.” 


“About ten years ago when he was nearly 
sixty years old, he got married, and about 
ten miles from here there is one little pitch 
black nigger whose name is Moses, another 
one whose name is Isaac, though he is a 
girl, and a third whose name is Hisenstein. 
That black trinity costs me from $25.00 to 
$30.00 every Christmas, and when the old 
man gets into the hole, I have to help him 
out. But that is all right. I’m just an old 
bachelor, have no relatives that I know of, 
don’t owe anybody anything, and can afford 
it once in a while. Just before you came 
in, I showed my fire extinguisher to Junius 
and that old nigger let loose on me in fine 
style. He said that every one of the strings 
tied to the nail in the barrel was a tele- 
phone direct to hell, and that the devil held 
the other end. Now, you can see, with all 
the theological training I gave him he can’t 
yet distinguish the difference between the 
devil and a bottle of beer. Father Murphy 
and I play a game of dominoes once every 
week, but I don’t know what Junius would 
say if I proposed such a thing to him. 

“T have been here twenty-two years. Next 
year I think I will quit business, take a trip 
to Europe and take life easy.” 

His plans were not realized. He died in 
harness. During his lifetime he had pro- 
vided for his black namesakes, paid off the 
mortgage on Junius’ farm, made a liberal 
cash donation to Father Murphy, paid his 
clerk a year’s salary in advance, and left 
the residue of his estate to be fought over 
by a horde of Hisensteins of whom he had 
never heard during his lifetime. 
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K. C. 8S. EXHIBIT AT LAND SHOW, CHICACO, ILL, 


The Kansas City Southern Railway Displays of 
Resources Found on the Line 


The Kansas City Southern Railway com- 
pany keeps on permanent display at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Mena, Ark., a collection 
of the resources of the country traversed by 
its line of railway. The collection or ex- 
hibit consists in the main of agricultural, 
horticultural, forest and mineral products, 
arranged in such way that they can easily 
be inspected. The fruits grown in South- 
western Missouri, Western Arkansas, Hast- 
ern Oklahoma, Louisiana and Texas are pre- 
served in several hundred glass jars, and 
once preserved can be exhibited out of sea- 
son, keeping in good condition from one 
season to another. All commercial varities 
are represented. Most of the apples come 
from Southwest. Missouri, Northwest and 
Southwest Arkansas, the peaches from 
Southwest Arkansas this year, grapes, 
plums, pears, etc., from all states on the 


line, berries from Southwest Missouri ana 
Northwest Arkansas, figs, oranges, grape- 
fruit from Louisiana and Texas. When dis- 
plays are made at state fairs the fresh fruit 
is exhibited if in season. All the vegetables 
common to the Kansas City Southern coun- 
try are also preserved and form part of the 
display, as most varities are commercial and 
shipped from various localities in carloads 
to the great Northern cities in the earlier 
part of the year. This traffic amounts to 
several thousand carloads in the course of 
the season. 

The forage and grain collection includes 
all field crops except root crops and con- 
sist of corn, wheat, rye, flax, alfalfa, oats, 
cowpeas, peanuts, the various sorghums, 
kaffir corn, milo maize, Egyptian corn, bar- 
ley, tobacco, cotton, rice, sugar cane and 
broom corn. With the exception of cotton, 
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rice and sugar cane, all of these crops are 


grown the entire length of the Kansas City 
Southern railway. Cotton is grown from 
the North Arkansas line southward to the 
Gulf; rice culture is confined to the prairie 
lands near the Gulf coast and sugar cane is 
a common crop in Southern Texas and in 
Louisiana. 

The mineral display contains lead and 
zine ores from the Joplin mining district, 
which has an annual output valued at about 

fourteen to sixteen million dollars; similar 
ores from Polk and Sevier counties, Ark., 
where mines are being developed; manga- 
nese from Polk County, Ark.; iron ore from 
Polk County, Ark., and Cass County, Texas; 
antimony ores from Sevier County, Ark.; 
glass sands from Cass County, Texas; 
kaolin from Pike County, Ark., used for 
making fine porcelain ware and also used 
as Fuller’s earth for purifying petroleum; 
chalk from the White Cliffs in Little 
River County, a splendid raw material for 
the manufacture of Portland cement; coal 
from the Cherokee-Pittsburg district and 
from the Fort Smith-Oklahoma fields; lig- 
nite from the fields in Southern .Arkansai: 
and North Louisiana; peridodite, in which 
the diamonds are found, from Pike County, 
Ark. Other mineral raw materials and 
manufactured products are also contained in 
this display, which covers most of the min- 
eral products found in the country tra- 
versed by the Kansas City Southern railway. 
During each year this collection is ex- 


hibited at several fairs and expositions and 
is inspected by many thousands of people. 
During the season of 1912 it was exhibited 
at the state fair at Lincoln, Neb., at the 
state fair in Hutchinson, Kans., at the Corn 
carnival at Atchison, Kans., at the Royal 
Live Stock Show in Kansas City, Mo., at the 
Louisiana State Fair, Shreveport, La., and 
will wind up its migrations at the East 
Texas Fair in Beaumont, Texas, November 
25 to November 30, 1912. Before it re- 
turns to its home base nearly three-quar- 
ters of a million people will have inspected 
it and a large number of people will have 
learned some things about the country along 
the Kansas City Southern railway which 
they did not know before. 

Exhibits are annually made at three to 
six state fairs in various parts of the coun- 
try and good opportunity is provided for 
making many people familiar with the re- 
sources of the country. There is always a 
good demand for printed information and 
the same is liberally supplied when re- 
quested, together with such verbal infor- 
mation as may be desired by the visitor. 

The permanent displays at the Real Es- 
tate exchange in the New York Life build- 
ing in Kansas City and at the railway pas- 
senger station in Mena, Ark., are visited by 
hundreds of people passing through these 
places on their way south and give the 
visitors a clearer conception of the country 
they are traveling in than they would other- 
wise have. 


The City of Texarkana, Ark-Tex. 


The “Twin Cities” of Texarkana, consist 
of Texarkana, Miller County, Arkansas, and 
Texarkana, Bowie County, Texas, two- sep- 
arate municipal governments, but commer- 
cially and socially one city divided into two 
parts by the state line separating Arkansas 
and Texas. The city is thirty-five years old 
and has a population of 18,000 to 20,000 with- 
in the legal city limits and five or six thou- 
sand more in the immediate suburbs. Hach 
city has a United States Court in a separate 
federal building. 

At the close of the year 1910, the “Twin 
Cities” had a fine waterworks system, 15 
miles of street car tracks, 25 miles of con- 
crete sidewalks, 15 miles of gravelled or 
brick paved streets, three national banks, 
two trust companies and savings banks, one 


state bank, one private bank, two daily 
newspapers, two grain elevators, fifteen 
school buildings with sixty-seven teachers 
and 3,939 pupils, two Catholic parochial 
schools, two private schools, two business 
colleges, twenty-three churches, three fire 
department stations under a common chief, 
three large hotels, eight hotels of medium 
capacity, twenty-five boarding houses, four 
wholesale grocers, two wholesale produce 
dealers, sixty-three miles of railroad track 
within the corporate limits, one railroad hos- 
pital, thirty-nine passenger trains and 
eighty-eight freight trains in and out daily, 
ete., etc. The number of railway men em- 
ployed in and about Texarkana is 1,069, with 
a monthly pay-roll approximating $60,000. 
The industrial enterprises number thirty- 
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five, and employ eleven hundred men, with a 
pay-roll of $53,082 per month. Among these 
are a medicine company employing 10 per- 
sons; two ice cream companies, with 23 men; 


a mattress manufacturing company, 10 men; 


ice company, 40 men; grain company, 20 
men; furniture manufacturing company, 60 
men; clay products company, 15 men; two 
lumber companies, 43 men; a candy manu- 
facturing company, 20 men; a casket manu- 
facturing company, 60 men; a shingle mill, 
3 men; two cotton seed oil and fertilizer 
companies, 110 men; cooperage company, 
240 men; two novelty works, 48 men; sheet 
metal factory, 16 men; wagon manufactur- 
ing company, 8 men; marble works, 3 men; 
three brick manufacturing plants, 25 men; 
a milling and grain company, 7 men; steam 
engine works, 6 men; iron works, 5 men; 
boiler and machine company; 3 men; foun- 
dry, 5 men; two bottling works, 18 men; 
cigar factory, 6 men; two creosoting com- 
panies and the Post Pipe Company, 275 men. 


During the year 1911 the following named 
factories were added to the foregoing list: 
The Commercial Acid Co., capital stock $40,- 
000; Lea Planing Company, $10,000: Wil- 
liams-Hubbard Peanut Co., $30,000; Aetna 
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Sash & Door Company, $5,000; Land Milling 
Company, $50,000; Texarkana Hlevator Co., 
$5,000; total, $140,000. The municipal ex- 
penditures were as follows: Improved 
sewerage, $12,000; street paving, $105,000; 
fire department improvement, $8,000. The 


Texarkana Gas, Electric Light & Street Car 


Company made improvements valued at 
$300,000. The industrial and commercial 
buildings erected during the year cost $149,- 
000 and $100,000 was expended for new 
dwellings. 

Twenty-nine new firms opened wp for 
business in the course of the year. ‘I'he 
material wealth added to Texarkana in the 
years 1910 and 1911 is as follows: New 
firms, approximately, $153,000; new fac- 
tories, capitalized $140,000; municipal im- 
provements, $172,000; water corporation, 
$50,000; Street Car, Gas and Electric Co., 
improvements, $300,000; buildings and ad- 
ditions, $249,000; under construction, $717,- 
000; total, $1,741,000. ' 


Extensive and costly improvements were our 


made during 1912 and among these are 120 
dwellings, costing $240,000; 3 new stores 
and 8 new store fronts, $140,000; 3 new fac- 
tory buildings, $120,000; 4 hotels remodeled, 


$36,000; 2 new warehouses, $15,000; 2 cold 
storage houses, $20,000; government build- 
ing completed, $150,000; one high school ana 
2 district schools, $130,000; 5 miles of water 
mains and 42 fire hydrants, $50,000; putting 
telephone wires under ground, $15,000; 4 
miles of new street car tracks, 8 new cars, 
$150,000; sewerage improvement, $70,000; 
street improvement, $75,000; Oak street via- 
duct begun, $200,000; St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. 
freight depot, $75,000; contract let for Tex- 
arkana National Bank Bldg., $200,000. 

The new factories established or enlarged 
during 1912, were the Texarkana Casket 
Co., coffins, capital $20,000; Tennison Bros., 
sheet metal, $20,000; Farmers Cotton Oil & 
Fertilizer Co., $30,000; Gulf Cooperage Co., 
barrels, $30,000; Texarkana Pipe Company, 
sewer pipe, $20,000; Hutchinson Medicine 
Co., $10,000; Barnes Machinery Co., $15,000; 
Texas Mop & Handle Co., brooms, $10,000; 
Carmichael Cream Co., ice cream, $50,000. 
One hundred and thirty workmen are em- 
ployed in the new enterprises. 

In the adjacent country the construction 
of the Miller County levee, forty-seven miles 
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long, has been about half completed. This 
levee will reclaim and protect 137,000 acres 
of rich, Red River bottom land from over- 
flow, and will cost $300,000. This levee is 
to be extended into Bowie County, Texas, at 
a cost of $60,000. The land reclaimed will 
produce from a bale to a bale and a half 
of cotton per acre. 

The city is provided with a practically 
inexhaustible supply of natural gas, which is 
supplied for household use at 24 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet, and for large manufactur- 
ing plants, for 10 cents per 1,000 cubie feet. 

Hight lines of railroads enter the city and 
six of these have their terminals here. 
Every acre of land in Miller and Bowie 
counties is within ten miles of two or more 
railroad stations. 

Texarkana has magnificent systems of 
graded and high schools in school buildings 
costing from $12,000 to $225,000, and the 
church buildings range in value from $10,000 
to $60,000. 

The business part of Texarkana consists 
of substantial brick buildings, of which a 
large number have been entirely rebuilt in 
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CATFISH FROM STREAMS NEAR 
THEXARKANA. 


the last five or six years. The residence 
portion is very attractive and has hundreds 
of beautiful homes built of wood. Nearly 
every dwelling has ample yard room and 
nearly all of them have lawns of Bermuda 
grass, with flower beds and attractive shrub- 
bery. 

The climate is healthful and the summer 
temperature from May to September is 65 
to 80 degrees Fahrenheit at night and 80 to 
95 degrees at mid-day, sometimes going up 
to 98 degrees. The winter temperature, De- 
cember 15th to February 15th, is 85 to 50 
degrees at night and 50 to 65 degrees at 
mid-day, rarely going down to 20 degrees 
above. The annual rainfall is about fifty 
inches. Be 

The Country Surrounding Texarkana. 

The character of the lands surrounding 
the city is upland, light, sandy loam, just 
rolling enough to drain well; good for gen- 
eral farming and grazing, and excellent for 
fruit and vegetables grown commercially 
for the early northern markets. The pre- 
vailing timber is pine, white and red oak, 
hickory, ash, gum, cedar, cottonwood, etc., 
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etc. The bottom lands, some miles distant, 
lie along Red and Sulphur Fork rivers, the 
valleys of which are from five to eight 
miles wide. This bottom is very fertile and 
produces splendid crops of corn, alfalfa, cot- 
ton, sugar cane for syrup, and forage crops 
of all kinds. In places some of the bottom 
lands were subject to overflow once in six 
to twelve years, but the construction of the 
Miller and Bowie County levees will entirely 
obviate any damage to crops from future 
overflows- 


Corn and cotton are the great staple crops. 
The yield of cotton is from half a bale to a 
bale and a half, and that of corn from thirty 
to sixty bushels per acre. All the forages 
common to the country are grown here and 
do as well here as elsewhere. Bermuda 
grass yields from two to three tons per acre; 
cowpeas, which are sown broadcast after 
corn, oats or other summer Crops, make 
from three to four tons to the acre. The 
native grasses afford good pasturage, and 
in the creek bottoms is an abundant growth 
of switch cane which makes good winter 
pasturage. Alfalfa is more or less exten- 
sively grown and brings from $18 to $20 a 
ton. There is this to be said about alfalta: 
It can be grown on $15 to $30 land, and 
brings more money per ton and per acre, 
than it does on irrigated land valued at $100 
to $250 per acre. The local production of 
Irish potatoes is about 450 to 460 carloads 
of which 200 to 220 are shipped to north- 
ern markets. The average price obtained 
during the last five years has been 75 cents 
per bushel. The usual time for planting is 
from February ist to 20th, the harvest in 
June and July. The crop is generally made 
in four months and the average production 
about 80 bushels per acre. The same ground 
is then replanted in sweet potatoes, peanuts, 
peas, corn or a fall crop of Irish potatoes. 


-The sweet potato or yam, yields from 200 


to 250 bushels to the acre, is rich in sugar 
content and always in demand. The peanut 
is one of the big “pay crops,” being especial- 
ly adapted to sandy soils. The hay crop 
averages one to one and a half tons to the 
acre and the nuts from forty to fifty bushels 
to the acre. The peanut factories in Tex- 
arkana and Shrevevort will contract for 
peanuts every year. Tomatoes mature in 
September and last until frost. They usual- 
ly bring a revenue of $100 to $200 per acre. 


The Country for Hogs and Cattle. 


Where so many forage crops can be 
grown, where the winters are short and 
pasturage season long,- meat can be pro- 


duced probably more cheaply than anywhere 
Hogs (run> upon 


else in the United States. 


~ 


the mast until nearly Christmas and cattle 
require but little feeding during the. winter 
months. There is Bermuda, sorghum and 
grain to finish the hog, and Bermuda grass 
and cotton seed meal to finish the beef steer 
at a minimum expense. The raising of hogs 
is a lucrative business of the farmer. 


‘Just outside of the City of Texarkana is 
the Lakeside Poultry Farm, established 
about five years ago and owned Dyas Lie 
Temple. There are 40 acres in this ranch, 
beautiful hill side slopes overlooking a 
sylvan lake. The equipment includes ex- 
tensive breeding pens, brooder houses and 
incubating plants, all constructed along the 
most modern plans. At present the farm 
has about 3,500 thoroughbred White Leg- 
horns, Rhode Island Reds, Black Orpingtons 
and White Wyandottes. Chickens from these 
pens have won many prizes at poultry shows 
all over the country, and breeding stock and 
eggs are shipped into nearly every state. 

As to how far the local agricultural con- 
ditions appeal to the homeseeker may be 
learned from the fact that 125 new families, 
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500 persons in all, settled in the vicinity of 
Texarkana during 1911-12; that the new 
settlers purchased 2,500 acres and opened 
up 150 farms, expending $50,000 on improve- 
ments. The total acreage of new land put 
in cultivation by the residents and new 
comers was 5,000 acres. 


The secretary of the Texarkana Board of 
Trade, who is also secretary of the Tex- 
arkana Fruit and Truck Growers’ Associa- 
tion, has collected a number of statements 
made by local farmers concerning the re- 
sults obtained from their farming oper- 
ations. For the benefit of those interested 
the statements are herewith published, as 
they show how the results were obtained: 


Current Events, Kansas City. 

Dear Sirs: 

Mr. Chas. Brunner came to Texarkana 
from Hillsboro, Hill County, Texas, eigh- 
teen (18) months ago. Bought him a fifty 
(50) acre farm in the suburbs of Texarkana, 
and at once commenced to plant out a vine- 
yard. 


RE-ICING FRUIT AND TRUCK TRAINS, TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 


—-— 2 
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HAULING ALFALFA, TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 


Mr. Brunner is a practical grape man. I 
was at his place yesterday and it seems in- 
creditable what this man has accomplished 
with his twelve-year-old boy. He has one of 


the prettiest vineyards in this section of the 


country, consisting of 2,000 vines. Some 
varieties averaged five baskets to the vine 
this year, which were readily sold in Texar- 
kana at 25 cents a four-pound basket. 


Mr. Brunner expects, when his’ vineyard 
is in full bearing at four years old, to obtain 


four times this quantity of grapes to the. 


acre. He is experimenting. with ‘twenty-five 
(25) different varieties with the view of or- 
ganizing a-company for the manufacture of 
sterilized grape juice. He also is a practical 
wine maker and says that this is an ideal 
grape country, judging by the many differ- 
ent specimens of wild grapes growing in 
this section. All the varieties, so far tested, 
proved to be successful. The site he select- 
ed for the vineyard is a south exposure, and 
has the poorest soil on the whole farm. It 
would not produce over fifteen (15) bushels 
of corn to the acre. Mr. Brunner’ has’ not 
used any fertilizer on his vines, but expects 
to do so after the fourth year when a full 
crop of grapes has been taken off. After 
the vintyard was laid out, he at once planted 


Irish potatoes between the rows, making a 
good crop of potatoes, which he sold early 
on the Texarkana market at $1.50 a bushel. 
As soon as the crop was gathered, he plant- 
ed peanuts. He cut the tops for hay to be 
fed to the stock during the winter, and 
only gathered enough peanuts to be used 
for seed the coming year; the rest he let 
his hogs gather, which will fatten and make. 
better meat than anything he ever tried. | 
After the vines come into full bearing noth- | 


ing will be grown in the vineyard except , 


wheat or oats sown in the fall as a cover 
crop, and turned under in the spring TOPs 
fertilizer. 


Mr. Brunner is going to plant additional. 


vines every year until the whole place is one 
vineyard. He paid $1,500.00 for the farm, 
and no money could buy him out. Himself 
and family like this country better than any . 


other they have ever seen, and his neighbors: 


are the best hearted folks they ever met. 


I.am enclosing you some photographs of. 


Mr. Brunner’s vineyard. The one vine show- 
ing the grapes was planted March 1, 191i. 
Picture taken August 1, 1912.- 
V. E. BURON, Sec’y, 
Texarkana Board of Trade. 


{ 


* 
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Mr. E. F. Wilson planted two (2) acres of 
Irish potatoes February 1, 1911 (and he 
claims that the stand was very poor on ac- 
count of the weather conditions), but he dug 
100 bushels to the acre and realized in the 
early market in Texarkana $1.25 per bushel, 


— income of $125.00 per acre. 


Ee replanted these same two acres June 


Ast in sweet potatoes and dug 150 bushels 


“to the acre and put them on the market 


2 October 25th to the 30th and sold them ‘un- 


“der contract to Messrs. Sanders Bros., whole- 
gale grocers of this city at’$1.40 per bushel, 
yielding $210. 00 per acre. This will. bring 

‘the total per. acre on ‘these two acres, 
$335, 00. 

He used no fertilizer but applied intense 


‘cultivation, as he claims that this is far ‘ 


‘superior: to fertilizing: 


‘ Affidavits can be procured both from Mr,- 


Wilson and the buyers, Messrs. Sanders 


Bros. of Texarkana, if any doubt this. state= 


‘ment. ts 

_ Note. I’ spoke to Mr. Eugene Siders: 
president of the Sanders Brothers, and asked 
him if the statement of Mr. Wilson was cor- 
‘rect and after reading it over he said that 
‘Mr. Wilson was mistaken as to the price of 
‘the sweet potatoes, that -he paid him as it 


BRUNNER’S VINEYARD, 


ing a money return of $42. 00. 


was, $1.60 per bushel instead of $1.40. This 
will add to this one acre yield $365.00. 
Your friend, 
V. E. BURON. 


Mr. E. F. Wilson’s farm is two (2) miles 
west of the union station, Texarkana. His 
farm consists of 130 acres, but two (2) 
acres of this he uses principally to demon- 
strate his diversified GzODs, to plant ‘fruits, 
berries and small truck. 

He has natural gas, an independent sew- 
erage system, and is, ins fact,. a _yery pros- 
perous farnrer.-°He planted four. “{4) acres 
of oats October: 4 5 harvested them May 1st, 
and obtained sixty (60)° “bushels ‘to.the acre 
and sold thenr for 70° ‘cents per bushel, », yield- 


He replanted these four acres in Whip- 


-poorwill peas June Ist and harvested them 
“September, and harvested 2 tons of hay per 

~-aere which he sold at $12.50; total, $25. 00, 
making a total of $67.00 per acre. ~~ 


‘He planted the same four acres “October 


ist with Texas Rust Proof oats. He réalized 
"up: to today;.August 10th, $67.00, and“has 


an .additional crop growing on the land. 
This will make three crops on the same land 
a year: He did not use any- fertilizer on this 
land. ~TEXARKANA BOARD OF TRADE. 


TEXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 
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BRUNNER’S VINEYARD, TEXARKANA, TEX. 


Mr. S. D..Crumpton’s farm is five miles 
west of Texarkana, postoffice, Nash, Texas. 
Has 118 acres, 100 in cultivation. 


Mr. Crumpton planted March 15th one-half 
acre in seed onions, called the Prize Takers. 
These were planted on the poorest land on 
his farm and it was his first experience, as 
he had never raised onions prior to this ex- 
periment. He harvested these onions August 
15th and dug 125 bushels. He sold them for 
from 75 cents to $1.00 per bushel and real- 


ized $100.00 on this half acre. 


He planted turnips on this half acre Aug- 
ust 20th and expects to realize at least 
$75.00. This will total him per half acre, 
$175.00, or $350.00 per acre. 

He has done so well on this half acre 
that he will plant two acres in the same 
kind of onions next year. Mr. Crumpton 
brought in to the board of trade 24 onions 
none of which weighed less than one 
pound and three of them weighed one and 
a half pounds. They are on exhibition at 
the board of trade exhibition room at pres- 
ent, August 25, 1912. He used 400 pounds 
of commercial fertilizer. 


Season of 1910. 
Mr. Joseph Wolk in 1910 planted one acre 


of tomatoes April 25th. Set out plants (from 
hot beds) and disposed of them on the Tex- 
arkana market during the month of June and 
realized $200.00. 


He replanted the same acre October 1st 
in turnips and harvested these turnips in 
December and realized $90.00. Total money 
return per acre, $290.00. 

He used 400 pounds of fertilizer in 1910. 


Season of 1911. 


Mr. Joseph Wilk’s farm is three miles east 
of Texarkana and consists of forty (40) 
acres. 


Mr. Wolk planted ‘two acres in Irish pota- 
toes March 20, 1911, harvested them June 
20th, made 110 bushels to the acre and readi- 
ly disposed of them at $1.60 per bushel at 


‘the home market. Money obtained for this 


crop, $176.00. 


He planted these two acres in prolific 
corn between the potatoes May 20th, har- 
vested same September 25th and harvested 
40 bushels to the acre, and sold them at 80 
cents per bushel, or $32.00. 


He planted fall turnips on these two acres 
October ist and marketed them December to 
April, realizing an income of $50.00. Totai 


x 


Sees 


cash returns on this experiment per acre, 
$258.00. 

He used 300. pounds of fertilizer to the 
acre in 1911. 


Season of 1912. 


Mr. Jos. Wolk planted two acres of tur- 
pips January 10, 1912, harvested them 
March 20th and sold turnip greens from 
these two acres, realizing $60.00. 

He planted these two acres in Irish pota- 
toes March 25th and harvested them Au- 
gust Ist. Dug 100 bushels to the acre and 
readily sold them at 90 cents per bushel, 
yielding in cash, $90.00. 

Planted June 10th in Black Eyed peas 
between the potato rows, which are now 
ready to harvest. He estimates that he will 
get 20 bushels of peas at $2.00 per bushel, 
$40.00; one ton of hay, $12.50; cash income, 
$52.50. 

He is going to plant winter cabbage in 
seed August 20th. Will harvest his cabbage 
crop during December and from past experi- 
ence, he expects to get $100.00 per acre. He 
expects to cultivate the cabbage forty (40) 
days and plant turnip seeds between the 
cabbage rows. 
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This makes an extraordinary and incredit- 
able statement of a man making five crops 
on two acres of land. He expects to use 
only 500 pounds of fertilizer to the acre. I 
know Mr. Wolk personally and am willing 
to back up any statement that he makes, 
and he is willing to make an affidavit as to 
this statement if you so desire. He is one 
of the most prosperous farmers of this 
section. 

Total per acre, $302.50. 


TEXARKANA BOARD OF TRADE. 


JOHN MOORE. 
1910. 
Six Acres. 


Planted in Irish potatoes six acres March 
10, 1910. Harvested crop May 27th to 
June 5th. Dug 804 bushels off the six acres 
and sold them for 55 cents to $1.10 per 
bushel, averaging 65 cents for the crop. 
Money yield on six acres, $522.60. Per acre, 
134 bushels at 65 cents (one acre), $87.10. 

Replanted 4 acres in fall Irish potatoes in 
July and dug in October, 325 bushels. Sola 
them for $1.50; total,- $487.50. 


PEAR BRANCH ON TEXARKANA FRUIT FARM, 
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HARVESTING WHEAT, LAKESIDH POULTRY FARM, TEXARKANA, ARK. 


Replanted 2 acres in June corn; obtained 
100 bushels and sold at $1.00 per bushel. 
Total for the six acres, $587.50. For one 
acre, $98.00. Total income per acre, $185.10. 

Used 2,000 pounds cotton seed meal to the 


6 acres; 333 pounds per acre. 
This was done on land which three years 
ago was sold for $15.00 per acre. Mr. Moore 


in the place of feeding his culls or No. 2 to 
his hogs, uses them for his seed and he 
claims the home grown seed makes oune- 
third more than Northern seed per acre. 

I certify that the above statement as to 
prices and yield is correct, as I handled 
them, acting as sales agent for the Texar- 
kana Fruit and Truck Growers Assn. 

.V. E. BURON. 


Season of 1911. sey 


‘Mr. John Moore, - who has a thirty-five” 
(85) acre farm at Eylau, Texas, six miles’ 
west of Texarkana, Texas, planted two acres 
of potatoes March 1, 1911; harvested them 
June 10th; dug 100 bushels and disposed 
of them at 78 cents per bushel, which he 
sold for $78.00. 

He replanted these two acres in cotton 
May 10th and raised a bale to the acre. Sold 
it November 12th at $10.25 per 100 pounds 
and each bale weighed 550 pounds, and sold 


50 cents, $20.00. 


for $56.40. He sold 40 bushels of seed at 
Total proceeds, $154.4v. 


He used six loads of barnyard fertilizer on: 


the two acres. 


Season of 1912. 


Mr. John Moore planted two acres of Irish 
potatoes. February. 15, 1912, harvested 80 
bushels per acre June 5th and disposed of 
them at $1.10 Ber bushel; total per acre, 
$88.00. 


He replanted these two acres in fall 
Irish potatoes August 15th and expects to 
harvest 80 bushels per acre about October 
15th and will easily get $1.50 per bushel, 


‘as he never sold any of his fall potatoes in 


the past four years for less than this 
amount. $120.00; total income per: acre, 
$208.00. fee sgt 


Mr. J..T. Parker has forty (40) acres two 
and a half miles south of Texarkana on: the 
Texas side. 

He planted one.acre of cabbage reuviary 
20th, 1912; harvested May 15th to July 10th 
and sold on the home market and realized 
$100.00. 

He planted, July 20th, in fall potatoes 
and harvested these November 15th, and 
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expects 75 bushels and to realize $1.25 per 
bushel; $90.00. 

He expects to plant between these pota- 
toes, turnips about September 15th; will 
harvest the greens between October 20tn 
and November 15th. Will sell the greens in 
bunches until Christmas. He has no doubt 


- whatever, judging from past experiences, 


a) 


of realizing $100.00 on his turnip crop. This 


- will net him on the acre, $290.00. 


He used 200 pounds of commercial ferti- 


- jizer and 100 pounds of phosphate. 


_Mr. J. T. Parker planted one acre in pota- 


“toes February 14, 1912; harvested them 
July 10th; raised 103 bushels and sold them 


-at $1.10, securing an income of $113.30. 


He planted between the rows of these 


potatoes with cotton April 25th. Mr. Parker 


~ his seed at $2.00 per bushel. 


states positively that he will make one and 
a half bales to the acre and has sold all of 
He expects to 
get 50 bushels, and states positively that he 


_ will get $150.00 on this one acre, and this 
will yield him $263.30. 


‘Texarkana Fruit Farm, Mr. D. L. Davis, 


’ Texarkana, Texas. 


' Manager. 


Mr. Davis’ farm is three miles north of 
He. planted twenty-five 
acres in oats October 1, 1911. He harvested 
these May 10th and secured 3,000 pounds 
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of hay per acre, valued at $22.00 per ton: 
total, $33.00 per acre. : 

He replanted this same twenty-five acres 
in peas June 1, 1912, and expects to har- 
vest these peas in September and will ob- 
tain 4,000 pounds of hay, which will readily 
sell for $18.00, totaling $36.00, making the 
money value in these acres, $69.00. 

Mr. Davis did not use any fertilizer and 
next year he will plant in peanuts and fol- 
low this acreage in corn, as he has built the 
land up in fertilizing by planting peas, fol- 
lowed by peanuts. 4 

Mr. Davis planted two acres in Irish pota- 
toes February 15th, harvested them May 
15th; realized 100 bushels at $1.00 per bush- 
el; $100.00. 

He has now replanted the same two acres 
in fall Irish potatoes and expects to use 
considerable barnyard fertilizer and claims 
that he is positive of getting $150.00 wortn 
of fall Irish. potatoes this year; $150.00. 
Total per_acre, $250.00. “. 


TEXARKANA BOARD OF TRADE. 


Mr. G. W. Landers’ farm is four miles 
south of Texarkana, Arkansas, R. F. D. 
No. 1. 

Mr. Landers planted two acres in Tom 
Watson watermelons April 10th, marketing 
these melons on the streets of Texarkana 
July 10th to August 20th and realized $80.00. 


CORN FIELD, 127 BU. PER ACRE, TOMLINSON FARM, SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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SPANISH PEANUT CROP, D. REGAN’S FARM, THXARKANA, ARK.-TEX. 


He planted, May 15th, between the hills 
of these watermelons, peas, and will harvest 
them September and fully expects to realize 
$25.00 to the acre, yielding him, per acre, 
$105.00. 


Mr. Landers has on exhibit in the Board 
of Trade rooms, four (4) watermeluns, the 
smallest one is 50 pounds, and the largest, 
69 pounds. 


Mr. Hall’s Record. 


J. W. L. Hall, tax collector of Bowie 
County, planted one acre of onions from 
seed on his farm March Ist, harvested them 
July 26th. He dug 288 bushels and easily sold 
them at the home market for $1.25 per bush- 
el, yielding a revenue of $360.00. 

He replanted the land in turnips in De- 
cember and dug 123 bushels and sold them 
at 75 cents per bushel, totaling him $93.75. 


sg 


This total income per acre, during the 
year 1911, was $453.75. 


Mr. Hall used 1,500 pounds of commercial 
fertilizer. 


Mr. Kinnington’s Results. 


W. H. Kinnington of New Boston, Texas, 
has a farm four miles west of New Boston 
on the Texas & Pacific. 


He planted, in 1911, an acre of turnips 
in September, harvested the same in 1912, 
dug 100 bushels and sold them at $1 per 
bushel, yielding $100.00; 300 pounds of seed 
at 22 cents per pound, $66.00; total, $166.00. 

He replanted the same in cotton in May 
and has excellent prospects to raise a bale 
to the acre, estimating this bale of cotton 
at $60.00, will total the yield with this acre 
$266.00. 


Mr. Kinnington used no fertilizer. 
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Auction Sale by Government of Indian Lands 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. 
Section 1. The unalloted lands to which 
these regulations apply aggregate approxi- 


mately as follows: 
No. of acres 


in the Total No. 

No. tracts severaltracts of acres 
Chickasaw. . .5,300 5 to 1,500 335,000 
Choctaw. . ...5,800 5 to 5,000 482,000 
Section 2. The commissioner to the Five 


Civilized Tribes shall advertise and sell these 


unalloted lands, subject to the approval of 
the secretary of the interior, in accordance 
with these regulations, in such quantities 
from time to time as conditions may war- 
rant. 4 
Absolute Title Given. 


The unallotted lands of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw nations of the Five Civilized 
Tribes in Oklahoma will be sold at public 
auction under the direction of the secretary 
of the interior, to the highest bidder at the 
following terms, times and places: 


CHICKASA W NATION. 


Number 

County Place of Sale of Tracts 
GStaGit- Sea. cee eCreae Ghickashdveesaca.- Bel 
SERDINOIIS- co.cc occ dn ees BDiaicatc. patie. 487 
BL CUPCR SOM 6c. coc 0 as «008 RY BS sates ees. eters 661 
LOn@. Se eee eee INIBB ORCI, decane 718 
GHEv Kee aera eee ATGMOLre= so... 880 
TREES TRA ene ae mee SUL peers sneer 258 
RG TENVATIGINEG eehsitts ct c-e ss ss Paul’s Valley .... 412 
PRAMS MBER Orc crane’ avers orotate. « Purcell ates s eo ase 213 
HAOUUEOCOC sae ent o's sno sss-s se PANDA Gere aa: Sie teco shes ets 458 
RVOUMISEGIN. 0c sicitene’e s+ oe Tishomingo. ...... 408 
OV eerie Vbesicls og vache sao os Madi lao e e eee. 241 

CHOCTAW 

LS i TUNA acres oe 424 
Job ea ee ee ALO eae pre cdo errers 1,051 
MU ace ck avs 5 ss a COdIZ ALC re aeae me 532 
PLU SHOS chances sos eee Calviniss ao0 Seek 371 
PR CPODUT Se cw kos ave os McAlester 1,346 
LOSER TI6 ot Qa a re Wal burtoneeees sce 136 
Pigs ells yc... Lae ae Silelenmeae vette ce 374 
PAOTUGTO Pie sian ck soe So's Poteadliino: 92 ae 184 
Rashimataha os. ciecs cs «3 AN thers patetes ete 438 
COT OCUAW) © oslo «loves occ be's's ELIE OA resonate kere 514 
Moe@uriain= 2206.54.00 33 Tabels wy Use Oeo 7s 672 


Bids should be submitted at the time and 
place of sale, either in person or by duly 
authorized agents upon presentation of 
power of attorney. Bids may also be sub- 
mitted by mail and will be considered with, 
the oral bids, and the land sold to the high- 
est bidder, provided his bid equals or ex- 
ceeds the minimum price advertised. Bids 
forwarded by mail should be addressed to 
the Commissioner to the Five Civilized 
Tribes at the town where the sale is to take 
place and should state plainly the number 
of the tract bid on and the amount bid. Sep- 


_ arate draft, certified check or money order 
-for 25 per cent of each bid must be en- 


Time of 

Acreage Beginning 
16,983 Nov.. 12, 1912 
38,056 Nov. 13, 1912 
38,938 Nov. 15, 1912 
61,825 Nov. 18, 1912 
59,115 Nov. 20, 1912 
16,715 Nov. 238, 1912 
20,649 Nov. 25, 1912 

9,809 Nov. 27, 1912 
28,879 Nov. 29, 1912 
26,963 Dec. 2, 1912 
14,170 Dec. 38, 1912 

NATION. 

18,637 Dec. 4, 1912 
98,907 Dec. 5, 1912 
43,173 Dec. 9, 1912 
41,342 Dec. 11, 1912 
118,398 Dec. 12, 1912 
10,547 Dec. 16, 1912 
25,700 Dec. 17, 1912 
13,142 Dec. 18, 1912 
37,829 Dec. 19, 1912 
32,441 Dec. 20, 1912 
45,496 Dec. 28, 1912 


closed, same to be payable to Geo. N. Wise, 
Disbursing Agent. 

Residence on land not required. Immedi- - 
ate possession given after approval of sale. 
Prospective bidders should personally, or by 
ageut, inspect lands desired. Not more than 
640 acres of land will be sold to one persou 
ir. each nation. This includes land bought 
at eny previous sale. 

Free lists have been prepared by counties, 
containing descriptions of the various tracts 
by subdivisions and showing the minimum 
price on each tract. It will be impracticable 
to furnish all of these lists to each inquirer, 
aud it is suggested that persons desiring 
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such information specify the county or coun- 
ties in which they are interested. 


‘Blue print mans of each county have been 
prepared showing the location of each tract 
of unalloted lands, the railroads and prin- 
cipal towns and the approximate location of 
the drainage. These will be furnished upon 
application to the undersigned, to persons 
interested, upon the payment of 50 cents for 
each county in the form of draft or money 
order, payable to Geo. N. Wise, Disbursing 
Agent, and which should accompany the 
application. 
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Terms.—The lands are to be sold on the 
following terms: 25 per cent at the timc 
of sale, 25 per cent in one year and 50 per 
cent in two years, with 6 per cent interest 
on deferred payments. 

Climate, character of soil, rainfall, etc. 
For information on these subjects, pros- 
pective purchasers are referred to the Di- 
rector of the Oklahoma Geological Survey, 


: Norman, Oklahoma. 


J. G. WRIGHT, 
Commissioner to the Five Civilized Tribes. 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, September 12, 1912. 


Surprising Facts About Arkansas 


Wm. R. Lighton in Globe-Democrat, October 19, 1912. 


William R. Lighton, the well known maga- 
zine writer, the man who wrote “The Story 
of an Arkansas Farm,” delivered an address 
a few days ago to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce in which he presented some exceeed- 
ingly interesting and surprising facts in re- 
gard to the state of which he is one of the 
most vigorous champions. Here is what he 
said to the Chicago people and it should ap- 
peal with equal force to every people every- 
where: 


How do you think of Arkansas, when you 
think of her at all? I believe I can tell you 
a little more frankly than you would be will- 
ing to tell me. You think of her as one of 
the waste places, as a third-rater in indus- 
trial pretensions, as a state with a green 
scum over it—sign of utter stagnation. Isn’t 
that pretty nearly right? 


Well, let’s see how well founded that un- 
derstanding is in fact. Let me assure you 
that there is no blue sky in what I shall say. 
We shall strip the matter down to bare facts. 
For a long time some of you have been want- 
ing this solid information about our state, 
and it’s high time you were getting it. 


In the very beginning, consider this. We 
shall get back to it presently in detail; but 
I want to preface the story with the state- 
ment that in the value of farm products per 
acre, for the last ten-year period, Arkansas 
has easily led all the great agricultural 
states of the Union. Further, in’'this ten- 
year period, Arkansas has made a great- 
er percentage of gain in everything relating 
to agriculture than has been made by any 
other state of the great Mississippi Valley. 


You don’t believe that, do you? 
to the proofs presently. 


We'll get 


But, first, where is Arkansas? How do 
you place her? Probably as a mere splotch 
of color of vague form taking up a certain 
amount of room in a vague position off there 
in the Southwest somewhere. Wouldn’t it 
trouble you quite a bit if teacher were sud- 
denly to spring this proposition on you. 
“Bound Arkansas. Name her three principal 
cities; her three principal rivers; her five 
chief products?” Wouldn’t that make you 
stop and study? Would you like to under- 
take to write a 100-word essay about the 
state, off-hand, and stake your reputation 
on having every word correct? 


As a matter of fact, Arkansas is to the 
average outsider an unknown land... The 
state has been occupied almost twice as long 
as Iowa and Nebraska; but in that time she 
has builded no real reputation. The best 
that can be said of the publicity~she has 
gotten for herself is that it has made her 
notorious, not famous. 
last fifteen years, has had a dozen times 
more of publicity of the right sort than Ar- 
kansas has had in a century. Just about 
all that has been circulated relative to Ar- 
kansas has been an inexhaustible fund of 
utter misinformation. 


Arkansas is to blame for this, of course. 
It is up to every state to tell her own story, 
if it is to be told at all. Arkansas has never 
done this. She has resented unfriendly 
comment and misunderstanding, but she has 
taken no pains to bring about a correct con- 
ception of things. 


You know what that sort of spirit begets. 


Oklahoma, in the © 
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That is the very reason why you have grown 
used to thinking of Arkansas as a place 
vague and remote. When it comes to a dis- 
cussion of Iowa, or Nebraska, or Colorado, 
you can quote facts and figures. You know 
lots of things about Texas. Oklahoma and 
Texas seem to you actually nearer than Ar- 
kansas. The sum and substance of it is that 
you cannot quite get Arkansas placed in 
your minds. 


Well, now, where is Arkansas? Let’s look 
at her with reference to the centers of 
things first. 


The national center of population is in 

Southwestern Indiana. Little Rock, the 
capital of Arkansas, and Des Moines, the 
capital of Iowa, lie at almost exactly the 
same distance in miles from that center 
and reach it just as directly by rail and 
as quickly in time. 
_-You know, without word of mine, what 
that means. The center of population 
stands for the center of consumption of 
staple products in agriculture and manufac- 
ture, or nearly so. Little Rock lies much 
nearer to that center than Omaha, or Min- 
neapolis, or Philadelphia. You don’t look 
upon those places as remote, do you? You 
think of Omaha as a close neighbor of your 
own, don’t you? Little Rock is only a few 
miles further from Chicago than is Omaha. 
It is much nearer to you than is Philadel- 
phia or New York. No, Arkansas isn’t far 
away. 

But her position is still better than that, 
if you. consider the broader relations. Some 
of these times, surer than taxes and death 
put together, we shall have a deep waterway 
to the gulf and an isthmian canal. Arkan- 
sas’ eastern border is the Mississippi River, 
and she has more miles of navigable water- 
ways within her boundaries than any other 
state of the Union. You know as well as 1 
could hope to tell you what that means. You 
—we—all of us have been so long used to 
thinking of the national drift of commerce 
as following east and west lines that we 
have come to believe there is a certain divine 
inevitableness about it. But there isn’t. The 
centers of production of the great staple 
foodstuffs in our nation are ranged, not on 
east and west lines, but in a strongly marked 
north and south group, extending up and 
down the great Mississippi Valley. I don’t 
want to go into a mass of confusing details, 
but I wish you would look at a census map 
on that point. 

And right in that connection consider this: 
We of the United States have always felt 
supremely comfortable in the knowledge that 
we are producing foodstuffs in abundance 
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for our own people, with a solid surplus left 
over for export. That surplus has worried 
us not a little in trying to figure out a way 
to dispose of it. We have been congratulat- 
ing ourselves on what has actually been 
called our ability to “feed the world.” So 
long as the surplus holds out that sounds 
mighty big and fine. But have you noticed 
how that surplus has diminished lately as 
population has increased and as the propor- 
tion has changed between rural and urban 
population? Feed the world? Not on your 
life! It’s just a little problem in plain fig- 
ures. If the ratios of change remain the 
same as for the last ten years between popu- 
lation and production in the United States, 
it is a matter of only four or five years until 
our own people will be consuming all the 
foodstuffs produced on our own lands. 

And after that—what? Are you figuring 
on the possibility of finding new unoccupied 
lands in the great foodstuff strip of country 
of the North? You are not; you know it 
isn’t there. We shall have to find new lands. 

And where are they? Right here is where 
we are likely to start a disagreement. You 
aren’t going to approve of some of my ad- 
jectives. These new lands are to be found 
in the most fertile part of the great Missis- 
sippi Valley—in this Arkansas section. 

“The most fertile part,’ I said. I hope 
you got that. The part which has shown 
the very highest producing power per acre 
of any lands of the United States. Did you 
get that? 


Astonishing Figures. 


It is hard to believe, I know; but listen. 
These are the figures of the Census Bureau. 
I told you a while ago that Arkansas leads 


the whole list of states in the value of farm 


products per acre, and leads all the Missis- 
sippi Valley states in percentage of gain in 
all items relating to farm industry for the 
last ten-year period. Let’s go into the fig- 
ures and see. 

For this period the average value of farm 
products per acre in Louisiana was $15.19; 
in Missouri, $13.54; in Iowa, $14.52; in In- 
diana, $16.35; in Ohio, $17.62; in Illinois, 
$17.24; in Arkansas, $22.04. This statement 
takes into account the list of staple prod- 
ucts—the grains, potatoes, hay and forage 
crops; not fruit or truck crops. 

In Iowa this value of products repre- 
sented a gross return of 17.5 per cent on 
the average value of all farm lands in 1910; 
in Illinois the gross return was 18 per cent 
on the average value of farm lands; in Ar- 
kansas the gross return was 157.4 per cent 
on the average value of farm lands. 

Take another point: You know that your 
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land values up here have been increasing 
enormously in the last ten years. In the 
years from 1900 to 1910 the gross value of 
farm lands in Ohio showed an increase of 
57.4 per cent; in Indiana the increase was 
93.2 per cent; in Iowa, 123; in Illinois, 104.1; 
in Arkansas, 134.1—greater than in any of 
those rich, strong, highly developed states 
of the North. 

In that same period the average value per 
acre of farm lands in Ohio increased 59.9 
per cent; in Indiana, 96; in Illinois, 105.8; 
in Arkansas, 123.6. 

In this same ten-year period the value of 
all farm property per acre in Ohio increased 
61.3 per cent; in Indiana, 87.6; in Missouri, 
95.8; in Iowa, 108.1; in Illinois, 9€.5; in 
Arkansas, 110.7. 

In this same ten-year period the value of 
farm buildings per acre in Ohio increased 
70.5 per cent; in Indiana, 75.2; in Iowa, 92.8; 
in Missouri, 78.7; in Illinois, 73.3; in Arkan- 
sas, 100.6. 

In this same ten-year period the value of 
farm implements and machinery per acre in 
Ohio increased 43.2 per cent; in Indiana, 
52.4; in Iowa, 67.3; in Missouri, 75; in Illi- 
nois, 52.4; in Arkansas, 838. 

In this same ten-year period the value of 
livestock per acre in Ohio increased 59.3 
per cent; in Indiana, 60.9; in Iowa 43.7; in 
Missouri, 75; in Illinois, 60.6; in Arkansas, 
88.9. 

In this same ten-year period Arkansas 
made a greater percentage of gain in rural 
population than any other state of the Mis- 
issippi Valley. Louisiana gained 15.9 per 
cent, Missouri lost 3.5, Jndiane lost 5.1, Iowa 
lost 7.2, Illinois gained 2-10ths of 1 per cent, 
Arkansas gained 16.3. The increase in rural 
population in the United States as a whole 
in this time was 11.2 per cent. 

For this same ten-year period Arkansas 
heads the whole list of Mississippi Valley 
states in percentage of gain in urban popu- 
lation. The gain in Louisiana was 30.3 per 
cent; in Missouri, 22.3; in Indiana, 30.5; in 
Ohio, 31.5; in Iowa, 19.9; in Illinois, 30.4; 
in Arkansas, 53.9. The increase in the United 
States as a whole was 34.8 per cent. And 
mark this: Arkansas has no boom towns. 
Her town growth has followed safely and 
sanely and soundly her agricultural devel- 
opment. 


A New Thing. 


It is only fair to say that this remarkable 
showing of development is comparatively 
a new thing. Take the matter of land val- 
ues, for instance. In the ten years from 
1890 to 1900 the average value per acre in 
Arkansas. increased only 14 per cent, as 


against 123.6 in the last ten-year period. It 
is only fair to say that this increase of 


123.6 per cent occurred almost entirely in 


the last three years of the period. It was 
in 1907 that the upward movement really 
began. But it has continued at a far greater 
rate since the last census figures were col- 
lected. Since 1909, when these figures were 
assembled, there has been a further increase 
of at least 100 per cent. 


The mere increase in rural population 
partly explains that increase in land values, 
but not entirely. The character of the new 
population has still more to do with it. The 


‘state is receiving immigrant farmers trained 


to the advantages of the great principles of 
diversification There is no denying thar 
until very recently Arkansas has been es- 
sentially a “one-crop” state. Her farmers 
have depended largely upon the production 
of cotton, and have been content to let it 
absorb them even to the exclusion of the 
production of foodstuffs for their own table. 
The cotton has gone to consuming markets 
outside the state, and food products—pack- 
ing house products, flour, canned stuff, vege- 
tables, and almost the whole list—have 
come in from other states. That has result- 
ed, of course, in keeping Arkansas’ cash at 
low ebb. So lately as 1900 the state’s total 
bank deposits aggregated in round numbers 
only $7,000,000. In 1910 these deposits had 
increased to an aggregate of $37,000,000, and 
in 1911 to $47,000,000. The gross sum is not 
astonishing, but the rate of increase is sig- 
nificant. It is the new farmer who has been 
for the most part responsible for this. He 
is the man who has brought some money into 
the state with him; and he is the man wise 
enough to make his farm yield the foodstuffs 
actually consumed on the farm, so that the 
money got from his marketed surplus stays 
at home. 


I have not yet touched upon the factor 


which will, when once it is well understood, ~ 


be the most vital of all in establishing the 
state’s sound right to a first position in the 


basic industry, agriculture—namely, the low 


cost of production of the great food staples 
under Arkansas conditions, as compared 
with Northern, Eastern and Western con- 
ditions. ; 

In Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois and Indiana, 
with good farm methods, the production 
of pork is about 450 punds per acre, and the 
cost ranges from 5 to 6 cents per pound, or 
even higher, depending upon the price of 
corn and the severity of the winter season. 
In Arkansas, where corn enters to a much 
less extent into the operation, and where 
the winters are short and mild, permitting 
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many more months of pasturage, the pro- 
duction with good farming is 1,000 pounds 
per acre, at a cost of 2 cents per pound. The 
State experiment Station got 1,252 pounds 
per acre, at a cost of 1% cents. 


In Arkansas, because of the length of 
the growing season, good farming means 
double-cropping—small grain or early po- 
tatoes, followed by corn, or by a second crop 
of potatoes, or corn supplemented with cow- 
peas, soy beans ur peanuts as a forage or 


hay crop. This secondary crop is made to 


pay the cost of the whole operation, leaving 
the main crop net. This has been done ou 
my own farm in Arkansas for several years. 
In 1911 there was a crop of ninety-eight 
bushels of corn per acre, the land yielding 
at the same time cowpea hay of a value 
which left the corn absolutely net. 


The potato farmer, growing two crops to 
succession on his land, shows the lowest 
possible production cost. I have been over 
two sets of books kept by experienced po- 
tato growers which showed a production cost 
of only 8 cents per bushel, and a net profit 
per acre of a little more than $265. 

Under Arkansas conditions rice 1s pro- 
duced at a lower cost than in any other 
rice district of the world. The crops of 
1905-09 showed an average cost of approxi- 
mately 28 cents per bushel. Just by way of 
comparison, note that in Japan the cost per 
bushel to the Japanese farmer is approxi- 
mately $1.25 per bushel. There are several 
million acres of undeveloped rice lands in 
that lower Mississippi district, and presently 
we'll have that canal through Panama. The 
Orient never has enough rice. Need one be 
the seventh son of a seventh son to see into 
the future of this industry? 

Perhaps I am wearying you with this 
accumulation of figures, but permit me just 
one more of these comparative statements. 
The census report for 1910 shows that in 
that year in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Iowa 
the percentage of total land area included 


in farms had declined, as compared with 
1900. In Iowa there was an actual decrease 
in the percentage of total land area im- 
proved. The margins of difference are 
small, but there they are. Without com- 
ment of mine, you who have been in close 
touch with things up here will understand 
the causes of that decline. In Arkansas in 
all of these items there was a marked im- 
provement in those ten years. 


Let there be no misunderstanding. In 
gross figures covering these points, Ar- 
kansas makes a relatively poor showing, 
for the reason that in 1910 only 24 per cent 
of her total land area was improved, where- 
as Iowa had 95.4 improved; Ohio, 92.5; In- 
diana, 92.3; Illinois, 90.7. 


But what’s the answer? What am I try- 
ing to get at? Ill tell you exactly. 

I want you to understand that that famil- 
iar old theory of stagnation in Arkansas 
doesn’t hold good any longer. We have been 
guilty in the old time—as guilty as you like 
to say; but that time is past. The state is 
stirring with new life—vigorous, efficient, 
productive life. I have dwelt at length upon 
the matter of farm industry, because, as it 
needs no argument of mine to convince you, 
agricultural soundness is at the very bot- 
tom of all sound industrial development in 
a state. In this Arkansas shines, In her 
century of history she has never known a 
crop failure. 

Arkansas figures now, in an industriai 
way, chiefly as a producer of raw materials, 
not of finished products. Only 2.9 per cent 
of her people are employed in manufac- 
tures. Producing the highest grade of cot- 
ton, she has no cotton mills; producing an 
enormous quantity of lumber, she has al- 
most no wood-working plants; producing 
livestock at less cost than is possible in the 
Upper Mississippi Valley, she is just now 
establishing her first packing plants. That 


holds good over the whole range of possi- 
bilities. 
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~ About Mena and Polk County, Arkansas 


Eugene Ray in the Mena Star. ‘ 


Arkansas, the most maligned state in the 
South, is the best state in the South. 

There are two distinct classes of people 
in the world—those who say they are mem- 
bers of the aristocracy, but are not; and 
those who say they are not, but are. It is 
the same in the Christian world—there are 
many who say they are Christians, but are 
not; and there are-many who say they are 
not Christians, but are. Like the dearest 
little four-year-old in the world, she says to 
me, “Papa, I am not pretty when I say I 
am, am-I?” 

Arkansas people are the best people in 
the world, because they do not say they are. 
They do not say they are aristocrats. 

I was born in a grand old Southern state. 
I was married in another of the same kind. 
I have lived long in another. JI have trav- 
eled extensively in them all, and in my 
judgment Arkansas is the best of all. 


Let us look at them in another way— 
comparisons are not all odious. We learn 
most things by comparison. Tennessee and 
Georgia have mountains, as has Arkansas, 
but Tennessee and Georgia have not the 


fertile valleys and rich delta as has Arkan- 


sas. Mississippi and Louisiana have the 
rich delta and fertile valleys, but Mississippi 
and Louisiana have no beautiful mountain 
region as has Arkansas. 

Polk County is one of the great counties 
of Arkansas. It is a western county, hav- 
ing been just fortunate enough to escape 
getting into Oklahoma, and is several miles 
south of the half-way point on a line be- 
tween Missouri and Louisiana. I would not 
say that "Polk County is in the mountains, 
but I would say the mountains are in Polk 
County. 


Mena is the capital of Polk County. 

Mena is a good town. When I say it is a 
good town, I mean it in the same’ sense as 
when I say Jones is a good man. He does 


not buy or sell whisky illicitly or get drunk. ay 
In two weeks here I have seen nobody 


intoxicated, except a few visitors who be- 
came intoxicated on this atmosphere. If 
there is a gentleman who believes there are 
blind tigers and bootleggers in Mena, I hope 
he will go out and look for one a day or two, 
and notify me of the results. 

Mena is a pretty town—pretty like a wom- 
an. She is not only well-behaved, but love- 


ly and lovable. And Mena is not in the 
mountains—she is among the mountains. 

Mena has an elevation of 1,200 to 1,500 
feet, but she is ‘‘on the level” just the same. 
Stand in Mena and look in one direction 
and you will see plateaus and shady dells 
not so high as Mena, but look to the north 
and you will see Rich Mountain with its 
head almost 3,000 feet in the skies, the 
highest point between the Allegheny and 
Rocky ranges—higher by 700 feet than his- 
toric Lookout Mountain at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. In fact, beautiful green . covered 
mountains form the background for the 
view to the north, west and south of Mena. 
These mountains and valleys of Polk 
County, Arkansas, all are covered with tim- 
ber, save where the timber has been re- 
moved by the hand of mun, that both it and 
the land may be put to his uses. 

Mena has a population of 5,000. 
the people built this little city for us here, 
it seems as if the Almighty came along 
and in the great goodness of His great good 
heart, gave Mena some blessed luxuries— 
luxuries because other towns and cities do 
not have them. Not two blocks from the 
business district is a spring of water which, 
as shown by analysis, is as pure as the 
Creator makes. This spring is in a park 
of some 10 acres, as pretty a place of its 
kind as there is in the country. 

Sick people come here to live. This town’s 
water is as pure as the Creator gives. If 
it’s not “the water of life,” it is the water 
of this life. It’s air is the champagne of 
the skies. It’s breezes are zephyrs from the 
flower-perfumed mountainside. It’s sun 
warms the crops of the husbandman, but 
never burns them. It never “blows hot and 
cold” here—it just blows cool all the time. 
Mena is by the will of Nature a summer 
resort, free from malaria and mosquitoes, 


from quinine and whisky, from calomel and 


salts. And it is quite as popular as a win- 
ter resort. And let us not forget to put in 
the record here that this park in Mena has 
been kept up largely through private sub- 
scriptions by the people of Mena. What the 


«Creator did not give, the men and women of 


Mena have given to make this park a mod- 
ern city park and make it famous through- 
out the country. 

The people cf Mena are good twice; they 
were born good, and they were raised good. 


After 
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Sixteen years ago Polk County had no rail- 
road and had never had one. These peo- 
ple were almost a hundred miles from the 
nearest railroad, and knew not of the wick- 
edness and wretchedness that follow rail- 
roads. Far out in these woods, among 
these mountains, they became helpful neigh- 
bors and close friends. Neighbors out here 
who lived ten miles apart in those old days, 
were closer together than are many people 
who today live in the same city block. The 
spirit of neighborliness and kindliness ruled 
then, and be it also remembered, it is not 
dead yet. 

Let the stranger walk through this park 
of Mena and these people will speak to him 
as if they felt in their heart he is one of 
them. Oh, it’s the people, after all, that 
make a town—indeed, are they themselves 
the town. 

The Kansas City Southern Railway, one 
of the great trunk lines running north and 
south, runs through Polk County, and when 
it first ran, Mena was born. Fifteen or six- 
teen years ago, when the railroad came, 
there was here nothing but that log cabin 
which is in the park now. Whether that 
spring out there was there then or not, de- 
ponent sayeth not, for he was not here then 
and the place looks as if it had been made 
to order for Mena. 

With the railroad came some new folks 
and some new money. These came from 
every where—from the north, the south, the 
east and the west. I do not know just 
where they did come from. 


I have observed that where there are 
gathered together in the South two or three 
Yankees—I will not say the Lord is with 
them, but I will say that it does look like 
He “ain’t agin ’em.” They show us how to 
some things we never thought of. In my 
travels I have not seen a Northern man 
who, living on a farm, makes cotton for a 
living. They will say, “We work, we do.” 
The truth is, they don’t know what work is, 
not having raised any cotton, but they do 
figure, estimate and calculate, and proceed 
to raise some crops that are new to us. 
They will raise fruit and grain and veget- 
ables and meat and other good things, which 
they sell to the fellow who is raising cot- 
ton. I saw a New Yorker in Georgia who 
doctored up a cherry tree that was a thou- 
sand years old, more or less, and the third 
year afterwards made $45 on the wine he 
made out of the cherries that grew on that 
tree that year. 

These Northern folks are needed down 
here. They help us and we help them. They 
teach us how to make some new crops. In 
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return for that kindness we render them a 
service that cannot be estimated—we teach 
them how to vote the Democratic ticket. 

Up to two years ago Mena was a division 
point on the Kansas City Southern. At that 
time the railroad moved its terminal, round- 
house, etc., from Mena. Many people out- 
side of Mena, and some in Mena, believed 
that Mena had been ruined. But her life 
since then shows that she is as independent 
a community as there is anywhere. Her 
bank deposits have almost doubled, freight 
receipts at the station have greatly in- 
creased, express receipts ditto, and post- 
office receipts the same. New brick store- 
houses have been built, new residences, and 
fine ones, have gone up, and there are prac- 
tically no vacant buildings in town that are 
worthy of tenants or owners. Mena has six 
hotels, ten churches and five modern school 
houses. Mena has three banks, miles of 
sidewalks, waterworks with mountain 
spring water, and sewerage and electric 
lights, and uses 525 telephones of the South- 
ern Telephone Company, the general office 
of which is at Fordyce, Ark. 

Mena has three newspapers, one daily, 
two weeklies, all printed by The Star Pub- 
lishing Company. I do not hesitate to say 
that the Evening Star is the best newspaper 
I ever saw published in a town of 5,000 
population. The company has a linotype 
machine, magnificent new press, folder and 
outfit. So it seems that when anybody here 
starts a newspaper, he feels that the best 
thing to do is to get The Star to do all the 
mechanical work for it. 

Mena has some magnificent homes for its 
fraternal orders. The Elks’ home here 
would be a credit to a city of 25,000 popu- 
lation. The Masons and Odd Fellows have 
each splendid homes in Mena. The Federal 
government has purchased a corner lot in 
the heart of the city on which to place a 
Federal building, which will be constructed 
as soon as the government,.in its own delib- 
erate way, can get to it. Free mail delivery 
has been applied for, and the postal busi- 
ness justifies it. 


POLK COUNTY AND HER PRODUCTS. 


Mena’s trade territory extends 30 to 40 
miles in every direction. 

I am informed by competent, reliable wit- 
nesses, that in Polk County one man raised 
three tons of German millet on an acre; 
another more than 2,000 pounds of seed 
cotton to the acre; another 215 crates of 
cantaloupes on one acre, which netted him 
on the market $1.08 and $1.50 per crate. 
Two crops of Irish potatoes are the usual 
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thing in Polk County, and three crops have 
been grown in a season from the same land. 
One man raised 100 bushels of sweet po- 
tatoes on a half-acre. One man last year 
raised 35 bushels of oats, then planted the 
same land in corn and raised 35 bushels to 
the acre. One man grows wheat, making 
30 bushels to the acre. One man got, last 
year, $95 worth of tomatoes on one-fifth of 
an acre. One man raised sugar cane 12 
feet tall. Polk County was awarded at the 
World’s Fair, St. Louis, one of the first 
prizes for the best display of agricultural 
products. It got a first prize on peaches 
and pears. The county is famed for its 
peaches, yet it is generally believed that ap- 
ples are more profitable than peaches. It 
is the home of the apple. Strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, dewberries and 
gooseberries have proven profitable crops. 
They all grow and grow wild, whether they 
are wanted or not. 


The quality of grapes produced here has 
attracted attention at home and abroad. A 
bottle of Arkansas wine took the prize at 
Vienna. The county is looking for men who 
understand grape culture and the making 
_of grapes into wine and into other commer- 
cial products. 


For diversified farming along broad lines, 
as I see it, this section of Arkansas has not 
a peer. They may, in other countries, raise 
apples, peaches and berries, but they don’t 
raise sugar cane, cotton and watermelons 
and have a summer resort. While Polk 
County folks are eating jam made out of 
berries and preserves made out of peaches, 
the inhabitants of other climates are eating 


jam and preserves made out of—God and 
the manufacturers only know what. 

They make everything here. If they don’t 
make it, they raise it. They make brick and 
raise houses. They raise apples and make 
apple butter. They raise corn and make 
hominy. They raise alfalfa and make hay. 
They raise hogs and make strings of sausage 
all pork and a yard long. A man wants 
nothing here below except a score or two 
acres of Polk County land and a good wife 
to work it, or make him work it. And I 
am told that the land’ may be bought at 
prices ranging from $5 to $40 per acre. It 
is not the richest land in the world, ’tis true, 
but it is land suited to grapes and berries 
and apples and peaches and plums and 
dairying and poultry raising and alfalfa 
and cowpeas and other crops already enum- 
erated. Why, that land that produced three 
tons of German millet to the acre and 
three-fourths of a bale of cotton to the acre 
cost its owner only $9.50 an acre when he 
bought it the year before. “A Mena man 
rented out his farm year before last. The 
land cost him $650. His rental from the 
cotton crop netted him $19.85 per acre.” 
I have always had an idea that the land- 
lord whose tenant planted cotton was satis- 
fied if, at the end of the year he got $19.85 
from the whole farm. 

As a close let it be observed here that all 
the streams of Polk County have their 
source Within the boundaries of the county. 
And we are informed “there is a living 
stream on every square mile of the county, 
fed by springs of pure, soft water.” 

So it does seem that Polk County, too. 
was “made to order.” 


Little River County, Arkansas 


From Biennial Report of the Arkansas State Department. 


Little River County is located in the ex- 
treme southwest corner of the state between 
two beautiful streams, the Little River and 
Red River, and the first county south of the 
Ozark foothills. The valley lands on Red 
River are of a deep sandy loam soil, loose 
and very easily cultivated, and will grow 
from 50 to 75 bushels of corn, from three- 
fourths to one and one-half bales of cotton, 
and from four to six tons of alfalfa hay per 
acre. It also produces abundantly potatoes, 
sugar cane, timothy, clover and any other 
staple crop grown in the South. 

The valley lands of Little River are of a 


dark, deep, sandy loam, and are equally as 
productive as those of Red River. The re- 
mainder of the county is composed of rich, 
dark sandy loam upland with a red clay 
subsoil, which is fine for fruits, vegetables, 
melons, berries, sugar cane, alfalfa, pota- 
toes, berries, etc., alfalfa, while not a staple 
crop in this county, has been proved suc- 
cessful. Little River County won first prize 
on both cotton and alfalfa at the World’s 
Fair in St. Louis. Generally the county is 
well adapted by soil and climate to any 
southern crop. 

The climate of Little River County is very 
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mild, making it a good place for gen- 
eral farming and _ stock raising. The 
spring and autumn seasons are long 
and the winters short. The temperature 
is not oppressive in the summer. Good 
drinking water can be gotten at a depth of 
25 feet in all parts of the county, all of 
which make health conditions good. 


There is still a large amount of mer- 
chantable timber in this county. The prin- 


cipal kinds are oak, pine, elm, cottonwood, 


gum, hickory and ash. 


The population of Little River County is 
13,597, the great majority being white. The 
land area is 349,440 acres, 47 per cent of 
which is in farms and in cultivation. There 
are 2,021 farms in the county. The value of 
all farm property per farm is $1,547. Do- 
mestic animals alone are worth $543,432. 


The average value of land per acre for 
the entire county is $12.42. In 1900 the 
average was $6 or an increase in valuation 
of $6.38 per acre within a decade. Good im- 
proved bottom farming land sells for from 


$15 to $40 per acre, while one may get the 
unimproved for from $8 to $15 per acre. 
Thousands of acres can be bought for less 
than $7.50 per acre. 

The schools are good, each district having 
from three to eight months free school each 
year, and the special districts a nine 
months school every year. The school sys- 
tem is supported by state taxation. 

All the denominational churches are rep- 
resented in the various communities. This 
is a prohibition county. 

The largest and most important town in 
the county is Ashdown, the county seat. It 
is located in the central portion of the coun- 
ty with a population of 1,300, and has three 
trunk line railroads, the Kansas City South- 
ern, the Frisco, and the Memphis, Dallas & 
Gulf, which afford excellent shipping facili- 
ties. It has a stave mill, cotton oil mill, 
flour mill, two wholesale grocery houses, 
two banks, a $40,000 court house, a new $20,- 
000 free school building, and a $40,000 hotel. 
The town has increased 300 per cent in 
population within the last decade. 


Cass County, Texas 


Cass County is in Northeast Texas, the 
second county south of Red River, and is 
bounded on the east by Arkansas and Louis- 
iana. The county has an area of 951 square 
miles, and in 1910, according to the U. S. 
census, had a population of 27,158. It was 
organized in 1846, and about one-half of the 
area is in cultivation. The remainder is 
covered with a fine forest of commercial 


timber, the hardwoods predominating. Pine 


timber, originally, was abundant, but this 
kind of timber has been manufactured ex- 
tensively. 

The contour of the county is gently undu- 
lating and there is considerable variety in 
the soils. The bottom lands along Sulphur 
Fork and other streams, are as fertile as 
those of the Red River valley, and produce 
equally well, the prevailing soils being dark, 
black loams mostly of alluvial origin. On 
the uplands, grey, red and dark sandy loams 
underlaid with a red clay sub-soil predom!- 
nate. All of them are easily cultivated, re- 
tain moisture well and produce liberal crops 
of cotton, corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, rib- 
bon sugar cane, hay, millet, Irish and sweet 
potatoes and every vegetable grown in the 
temperate zone. Iron is contained in all of 
the upland soils, and this imparts to the 
fruits grown in this section the distinctive 
color and flavor which has made them popu- 
lar wherever introduced. Cass county has 


been famous many years as a fruit and truck 
producing region and has shipped enormous 
quantities of potatoes and other truck. 


The mean annual temperature is about 65 
degrees. The heat of summer is greatly 
tempered by the breezes from the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the winter weather is very mild. 
The annual rainfall is about forty-seven 
inches and losses of crops from excessive 
dry weather are practically unknown. Good 
water is abundant in all parts of the coun- 
ty, and can be obtained from springs or 
wells of moderate depth. 


For stock farming the country is unex- 
celled. The native pasturage is of the very 
best and varied, the climate ideal and good 
water abundant and never failing. Forage 
can be produced cheaply in any desired 
quantity and horses, cattle, hogs, poultry, 
can be produced at minimum cost. 


The natural resources capable of indus- 
trial development are an abundance of fine 
hardwood timber, considerable quantities of 
good merchantable pine timber, vast quan- 
tities of iron ore of the highest grade, brown 
coal and lignites, immense quantities of 
quartz sands for glass making, fire clay and 
shales for the manufacture of brick, sewer 
pipe or pottery. Gas fuel is piped into At- 
lanta, the largest town, from the Caddo oil 
field twenty-five miles away. 
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The transportation facilities are excellent 
and consist of the Kansas City Southern rail- 
way and the Texas & Pacific railway, which 
traverse the eastern part of the county; the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas running through 
the southeastern part; the St. Louis South- 
western, running through the northwestern 
portion, and the T. A. L. railroad, running 
from Atlanta on the Texas Pacific railway 
to Bloomburg on the K. C. S. Ry. 

There are about twenty-five towns in Cass 
county, and Linden, an inland town of 500 
people, is the county seat. All the towns are 
provided with splendid school facilities and 
modern conveniences and are connected by 
good country roads where not accessible by 
Tabs 


Atlanta is the principal market town in 


._ Cass County and has a population of about 


2,500 people. It is situated on the Texas 
& Pacific railway and is connected with the 
Kansas City Southern railway by the T. A. & 
L. railway by way of Bloomburg. It is a 
prosperous little city, with two national 
banks, two newspapers, four sawmills and 
planing mills, an electric light plant, muni- 
cipal waterworks, opera house, ice plant, 
natural gas distribution system, two cotton 
gins, a fine long distance telephone system, 
a canning factory, several hotels, four church 
buildings, two public school buildings, about 
twelve or more merchants carrying stocks 
valued at about $300,000 and numerous 
smaller enterprises. The Cass County Fruit 
and Truck Growers Association has its head- 
quarters in Atlanta and ships annually large 
quantities of Irish potatoes, peaches, straw- 
berries and commercial truck. The cotton 
shipments amount to about 10,000 bales per 
annum and the lumber and tie shipments to 
about 100 to 150 carloads. 

Atlanta offers a good opening for the fol- 
lowing named lines of business: A new 


Short Course 


An announcement of the short winter 
courses offered by the Missouri College of 
Agriculture at Columbia, has just been is- 
sued. According to this the first term of 
the two-year winter course will begin this 
year on November 4th. The course was at- 
tended last year by 297 students. It is a 
practical course for men who want to learn 
all the “ins and outs” of up-to-date farm 
practices. Men who have completed this 
course in the past say that they are making 
enough more from their farms or drawing 
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hotel, shoe shop, tailor shop, harness maker, 
prick and tile plant, creamery, wagon work, 
chair factory, cotton seed oil mill, peanut 
factory, fertilizer or cotton products factory. 
Natural gas is cheap and abundant and raw 
material of all kinds is available. 


Bloomburg, Cass County, Texas. 


Population, 840; south of Kansas City, Mo., 
507 miles; altitude, 309 feet. Situated in a 
fertile farming country with 10,000 acres 
in cultivation within five miles of town. 
Of this land, during the season of 1910, 
4,000 acres were planted in corn, 1,000 in 
oats, 4,000 in cotton, 100 in early apples, 
700 in peaches, 25 in strawberries and 175 
in forage. The shipment of surplus prod- 
ucts during 1910-1911 from Bloomburg con- 
sisted of 10,600 bales of cotton, 40 carloads 
of potatoes, 5 carloads of peaches, 3 car- 
loads of eggs, 22,000 pounds of poultry, 
2,400 crates of strawberries, 22 carloads of 
cattle, 86 carloads of hardwood lumber, 100 
carloads of railroad ties, etc. During the 
year 1910 fifty new people settled on farm 
lands, purchased 1,500 acres of land and 
made improvements valued at $20,000. 


Bloomburg is the junction point of the 
T. A. & L. Railway extending westward to 
Atlanta, Texas, and the K. C. S. Railway. 
It has a state bank with $50,000 deposits, 
two sawmills, two cotton gins, two churches, 
public school, ten general merchandise 
stores with stocks valued at $25,000, one 
drug store, hotel, livery barn and two truck 
growers’ associations. 


Land Values.—Farm lands run in value 
from $12 to $25 per acre and are usually 
sold on reasonable terms. For information 
concerning business opportunities, land 
values, etc., address First State Bank of 
Bloomburg, Bloomburg, Texas. 


in Agriculture 


enough larger salaries so that the money 
spent in taking the short course is now 
bringing them in anywhere from 20 to 250 
per cent annual interest. There may be a 
few better investments in Missouri, but they 
aren’t being offered to farmers very freely. 
The two-year winter course, however, is 
open to every farmer in the state above six- 
teen years of age. The special announce- 
ment giving full information about this and 
other short courses will be sent to anyone 
who will write for it to the Collexe of wee 
culture, Columbia, Mo. 
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Progress Made Along the Kansas City Southern 
Railway During the Year Ending June 30, 1912 


About June 30th of each year a careful 
inquiry is made for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what improvements have been made 
along the line of the Kansas City Southern 
Railway company during the twelve pre- 
ceding months. The inquiry covers every 
branch of industry and the information ob- 
tained is furnished by the local agents of 
the company, the commercial clubs in tne 
various town and cities, local banks, real 
estate firms and others familiar with local 
conditions at each point. 

Exclusive of Kansas City, Mo., and Kans., 
the increase of population for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1912, was 28,355 within five 
miles of the railway track. The increase in 


the towns and cities amounted to 17,895, and 


in the adjacent country to 10,460. 

The present population resident along the 
line within a distance of five miles from 
the track (excluding Kansas City, Mo.) is 
764,855; the population of Kansas City, Mo., 
Kansas City, Kans., Independence, Mo., and 
Rosedale, Kans., is 459,627. The rural popu- 
lation, residents five to fifteen miles from 
the track, is 373,466. The total population 
along the line, with which the Kansas City 
Southern Railway company does business in 
various ways during the year 1912, is 
1,597,978. 


In June, 1912, there appear to be in culti- 
vation, within five miles of the track. 21,805 
farms, comprising 1,409,614 . acres. The 
sales of farm lands numbered. 2,067; :com- 
prising 179,122 acres and valued: at.:$3,988,- 
648. The dimensions of the average farm 
was 86% acres, and the average value $22.27 
per acre. Of these land sales 1,176 were im- 
proved farms, involving simply a change of 
ownership, and 891 were unimproved lands, 
comprising 38,607 acres, which were placed 
in cultivation and improved at a cost of 
$677,050. The new fruit, berry and truck 
plantings comprised 6,719 acres, and are 
valued at $335,950. These plantings are 
seattered over a large area and average 
about 10 acres each, the aggregate being 
671. There were reported 46 sales of lands 
for mining purposes, timber lands, oil leases 
and lands to be subdivided and sold as farm 
lands. The acreage comprises 764,957 acres, 
valued at $3,747,991. The drainage and land 
reclamation enterprises under way number 
26, comprising 1,068,580 acres, the cost of 


the improvements is calculated at $5,369,180. 
The total number of land transactions was 
3,701, the acreage involved 2,057,985 acres, 
and the value $14,118,819. 

The improvements in the towns and cities 
during the year ending June 30 were as fol- 
lows: New dwellings, 2,288, cost $2,830,090; 
new business buildings, 203, cost $1,626,500; 
new factory buildings, 20, cost $400,700; new 
churches and schools, 58, cost $1,647,961; 
new public buildings, 33, cost $1,004,161; 
new warehouses and cold storage plants, 
37, cost $265,700; new hotels and improve- 
ments on existing hotels, 32, cost $422,900; 
waterworks, electric light plants and im- 
provements, 41, cost $2,761,000; parks, the- 
aters, amusements, health resorts, etc., 41, 
cost $703,850; street, road, sidewalks, sewers 
and improvements, 48, cost $3,585,819; new 
telephone installments and improvements, 
20, cost $502,500. Total improvements in 
towns (not including Kansas City), 2,823; 
total cost, $15,751,181. 


The new manufacturing and industrial 
enterprises consisted of 492 establishments, 
involving an investment of $38,972,130. Of 
these 130 were new factories, mills, etc., of 
various kinds requiring an investment of 
$3,296,375; 16 were lumber and wood worx- 
ing plants, with $475,000 invested; 148 were 
lead, zinc, coal and other mining enter- 
prises with $3,130,800 invested; 174 were 
oil enterprises, gas wells, pipelines, refin- 
eries, etc., with an investment of $25,870,890, 
and 24 enterprises were devoted to railways, 
electric transportation, irrigation and navi- 
gation canals, etc., requiring an investment 
of $6,199,065. 

The commercial and financial ventures 
numbered 207, with a capital of $11,429,700. 
Of these 177 were commercial concerns wit 
stocks valued at $1,838,700, and 30 were new 
banks and financial institutions with an ag- 
gregate capital of $9,591,000. 

A summary of all the improvements and 
new undertakings shows 2,823 ventures in 
the cities and towns, costing $15,751,181; 
492 industrial enterprises requiring an in- 
vestment of $38,972,130; 207 mercantile and 
financial ventures, with a capital of $11,- 
429,700, and 3,701 developments of lands in- 
volving an investment of $14,118,819. The 
sum total is 7,223 new undertakings, requir- 
ing an investment of $80,271,230. 
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Railway Economics 


CAR SHORTAGE, 

Every shipper’ and receiver of freight 
now appreciates that we have with us a 
shortage of cars, and are naturally blaming 
the railroads for not being able to furnish 
them with all the equipment desired. 

It is true that for the last four years the 
railways of this country have not purchased 

much in excess of 100,000 freight cars per 

year, although for the three years previous 
thereto the average purchases were, ap- 
proximately, 230,000 cars per year. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
its report for the year ending June 30, 1910, 
gives the number of freight cars in service 
on the railroads of the United’ States as 
2,135,121. Hstimating the life of these cars 
to be 25 years, would mean a decreasé each 
year of 4 per cent. The increase in ton 
miles carried between the years 1900 and 
1919 amounted to 80 per cent, or 8 per cent 
per annum, which means that the railroads, 
in order to maintain their present equip- 
ment and provide equipment for the in- 
creased traffic, must arrange for an in- 
crease in freight car equipment of 12 per 


cent per annum, or, in round figures, 240,-. 


000 cars each year. 1t is a well known fact 
that these freight cars have not been Se- 
cured, the railroads not being able to pro- 
vide the money for the purchase of same. 

While every other business, including 
that of agriculture, has been prospering and 
expanding, the railroads have been pre- 
vented from doing their part of keeping up 
with the growth and expansion of the coun- 
try for the reason that the investing public 
has not been willing to put its money into 
an industry which has been hampered in so 
many ways, and to such an extent as have 
been the railroads. It is a trite saying that 
the industrial and agricultural interests 
cannot get along without the transporta- 
tion interest, and that the transportation 
interest cannot live without the industrial 
and agricultural interests. Therefore, it 
seems to be foolish for either interest men- 
tioned to neglect the other, which, appar- 
ently, has been done by two of the inter- 
ests against the transportation interest; un- 
til at this date the money cannot be secured 
at reasonable rates for the many purposes 
for which it is needed by the railroads of 
the country. 


An editorial in the New York Times of 
October 38, 1912, states that during the 


montb of September railways were only 


able to float $1,441,000 of bonds, while in- 
dustrial institutions floated $16,889,000, and 
that during the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1912, the railways issued a total of stocks, » 


bonds and notes which was smaller than 
the previous year by $23,821,100, while in- 
dustrials increased their issues over the 
previous year by $362,288,650. The total of 
railway bond issues for the year referred 
to will show, approximately, $100,000,000 
less than the previous year, while the total 
of stock issues alone in the industrials for 
the same period shows an increase of $259,- 
416,250. 

With all this increase in industrial de- 
velopment, together with the general growth 
of the country, there is no more crying need 
today than millions—yes, billions—of_dol- 
lars for railway development. But better 
conditions must prevail before the man who 
has money will put it into railway securi- 
ties. 

J. F. HOLDEN, 
Vice-President K. C. S. Ry. Co. 


Railroad Growth in the United States. 


New York, Sept. 30.—In 1830, there were 
23 miles of railroad in the United States; 
in 1840, ten years later, there were 2,818 
miles, and for the next 20 years the figures 
doubled every five years. In 1910 there 
were, according to the Government census. 
240,488 miles, exclusive of the short lines 
of local interest, such as private lumber 
lines, ete. 
the first ‘steam engine that could run -on 
Wheels along a railway and dray carriages 
after it,’ ought to be ranked among the 
chief builders. of the American Union. 
Imagine the poor little wagons of those 
days struggling along over muddy roads 
with their farm produce or parcels of mer- 
chandise and then think of the enormous 
freight trains now rushing night and day 
from end to end of the United States. How 
compact they make this vast country of 
ours and how much easier to govern. Rail- 
roads, too, enlarge people’s minds. For 
ease of travel and commerce brings us into 
more frequent contact with other parts of 
the world and tends to rub off our prejudices 


and antipathies. 


George Stevenson, who devised | 
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World’s Mileage Statistics. 


The statistics compiled for the Archiv fur 
Hisenbahnwesen have been brought down 
to include the year 1911, says the Railway 
Age Gazette. They show mileage for the 
different continents as follows: 


Old World— Miles. 
TAMAR Ra sie Ge oo See Sn eng sei 207,488 
PN SRS ry Ane ee e at Og on te Oe 63,341 
1 LET is TERE et sa ce a Sea Oe 22,905 
UEC ND oe Gn egies os Se ag ae ae a 293,734 
New World— Miles. 
Pure MIneriGd ths At oe oe Mee ee 283,511 
Peete tMTOBLICAS 2. on. eats ok oe eek 43,638 
PLEA beh: es toe, ve ess ak eae 19,275 
Ge alert n tw. Gh adits GS as te 846,424 


and a total of 640,158 miles for the whole 
globe, which is 14,460 miles more than one 
year before, of which increase 6,221 miles 
were in the Old World and 8,239 in the 
New. 

The Archiv this year gives a table of 
the mileage of state railways in the dif- 
ferent countries. From this it appears that 
nearly 30 per cent of the railways of the 
world are worked by governments—107,746 
miles in Europe, 36,365 in Asia, three-fifths 
of the small African mileages and 18,036 
miles out of the 19,275 miles in Australia. 

It is noticeable that while Great Britain 
has no state railways, and Canada only 
1,718 miles of a total of 24,731, this form 
of administration prevails in the British 
possessions of Asia, Africa and Australia. 


THE BUREAU OF RAILWAY ECONOMICS. 


Railway Receipts and Expenses. 


As the month of July began a new fiscal 
year for the railways and also-from all indi- 
cations a period of reviving traffic, it is 
probable that railway returns will be closely 
watched, especially during the months of the 
presidential campaign. But the uninitiated 
reader who tries from the newspaper re- 
ports of earnings and expenses to keep track 
of the business of the railways has a per- 
plexing task, for in one and the same issue 
of a newspaper he not infrequently finds 
statements of earnings and expenses that 
may refer to different periods separated by 
weeks or months, or maybe a year or more. 

The accounting departments of many of 
the principal railroad companies make up at 
the close of each week estimates of the re- 
ceipts for that week and sometimes include 
estimates of the expenses. These are pri- 


marily for the information of the officers 


and directors of the companies, but are fre-: 


quently sent to the newspapers. Thus ap- 
pear estimates and cumulative estimates for 
the first, second, third and fourth weeks of 


each month and for the entire month. These 


are but estimates in gross, and as such serve 
as the earliest approximate indications of 
increase or decrease in the volume of traffic. 
They are widely regarded by business men 
as a barometer of the general business of 
the country. From these estimates various 
financial newspapers frequently compile 
tables showing approximately the earnings 
and expenses of a number of roads selected 
as representative. 


As soon after the close of each month as 
practicable each railway company is obliged 
to send to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a report of its total operating revenues 
during that month with separate specifica- 
tion of the receipts from freight, passenger, 
mail and express; of its total operating ex- 
penses with separate specification of those 
incurred for maintenance of way and struc- 
tures, maintenance of track and equipment, 
for securing traffic, conducting transporta- 
tion and in general; of the net operating 
revenue; of revenue from outside operations; 
of taxes; and of operating income which is 
the amount remaining as available for rent- 
als, interest on bonds, appropriations for 
betterments, and dividends. 


The filing of these monthly reports with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is usu- 
ally not completed until about six weeks 
after the close of the month to which they 
refer. From these official reports the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics, an organization 
maintained in Washington by the railways, 
compiles a summary of revenues and ex- 
penses for the month which is usually issued 
within a week after all of the reports have 
been filed. Most of the newspaper publica- 
tions of earnings and expenses give the 
amounts for the different railways separate- 
ly, the information thus represented being 
of special interest to the investor who wants 
to know what each road is doing. The com- 
pilations of the Bureau of Railway Econom- 
ics, however, are of the collective earnings 
and expenses of the Eastern, Southern and 
Western groups of railways, thus showing 
the ebb and flow of traffic for the three 
great sections of the country, each of which 
has its peculiar economic characteristics. 
These publications also contain comparisons 
of the earnings and expenses per mile of 
line, thus showing the actual trend of rail- 
way business, the indication of which is 
often confused in other compilations by the 
use of aggregates applying to the total mile- 
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age, which is continually increasing to a 
greater or less extent. The earnings and 
expenses are thus also reduced to concrete 
and comprehensive units of measurement. 

For example, in its summary of earnings 
and expenses for June, 1912, the Bureau ot 
Railway Economics shows that the net rev- 
enue for the month increased about 48 cents 
for each day for each mile of line over the 
net revenue of June, 1911. It shows that 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 
total operating revenues increased $23 per 
mile of line, operating expenses increased 
$83 per mile of line, leaving a decrease in 
net revenue of $60 per mile of line. An 
increase of $48 in taxes and a decrease in 
net revenue from outside operations resulted 
in a decrease in operating income of $112 
per mile of line for the year. This is equiva- 
lent to a decrease in the operating income 
of the 215,000 miles of line to which these 
reports have applied on the average, of over 
$24,000,000. 


The monthly report: of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission issued usually about 
a month later than the summary of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics presents an 
abstract, company by company, of the month- 
ly reports filed with it. 

As soon after the close of the fiscal year 
as is practicable, and under penalty not 
later than September 30th, each railway 
company is required to make to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission an elaborate 
report of its transactions for the year. This 
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includes a statement in great detail of re- 
ceipts and expenditures, of mileage, of loco- 
motives and cars, 
ployees and their compensation, of the capi- 
talization and capital issues, of statistics as 
to train miles, car miles, freight traffic 
movement, ton miles, pasrenaee miles, taxes, 
and profit and loss. - 


The statistics contained in these reports 
are of such great volume that their compil- 
ation requires several months, the annua? 
report of statistics of the railways of the 
United States issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission not appearing as a rule 
until a year or more after the close of the 
year to which the statistics refer. It is a 
most valuable compendium placing betore 
the student of railway transportation the 
most complete available information. The 
system of accounts prescribed for the rail- 
ways by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and the publicity in regard to their af- 
fairs which it has enforced, have placed the 
railways in that position where far more is 
made public about their accounts and their 
affairs than is known in regard to any other 
industry of the United States, or any of the 
state or municipal governments. 

In addition to all the reports that have 
been enumerated each railway company 
makes an annual report to its stockholders 
to which many newspapers give more or less 
extended reference, and many, if not all, of 
the State Railroad Commissions require gep- 
arate reports. 


Industrial Notes 


Anderson, Mo. Contracts let for a com- 
» modious school building. 


Ashdown, Ark. The Major Stave Company 
has increased its capital stock from $50,000 
to $100,000. A special bond issue of $25,000 
for school purposes has been sold. A new 
handle factory has been put in operation. 
Construction of an electric light plant has 
been begun. The Little River County Court 
has requested bids for the construction of a 
levee in the Orton district, 216,000 cubic 
yards. County Commissioners’ Court has 
asked for bids for construction of a steel 


bridge across Little River at Neil’s Ferry, 
cost $12,135. Machinery is now being installed 
at the Diamond Mines, near Murfreesboro 
in Pike County. The Adams kaolin and 
fuller’s earth deposits near Murfreesboro 
have been sold to the Oklahoma Oil Refin- 
ery of Tulsa, Okla. A mining and refining 
plant to cost $15,000 is to be installed at the 
Kaolin Mines immediately. Organized at 
Fayetteville, Ark., the Pike County Orchara 
Co., capital stock $18,000. This company 
will plant 1,000 acres in peaches near the 
Bert Johnson orchard at Highland in Pike 


of the number of em-_ 


7, 
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County. A drainage canal is under construc- 
tion on Big Prairie, south of Foreman, Ark., 
in this, Little River County. 

Beaumont, Tex. Incorporated: C. lL. 
Smith Oil Co., capital stock, $100,000; New 
Goose Creek Oil Co., $100,000; Pine Island 
Oil Co., $3,400; Gates Handle Factory, $60,- 
000, will employ from 50 to 75 men; Jefter- 
son County Traction Company, $600,000, to 
operate suburban line between Beaumont 
and Port Arthur, Tex. City contract let for 
sewer improvements, $75,000. Beaumont 
Light & Power Company has been granted 
a 25-year extension of lighting franchise. 
City council invites bids for construction of 
an abattoir, available, $22,500. All the wires 
of the Southwest Telephone Co. are to be 
placed under ground. The cost of the im- 
provement will be $75,000 and 15 carloads 
of construction material have been received. 
The B. Deutser Furniture Co. has estab- 
lished a mattress factory. The Brown Fig 


Company has 25 people employed at can- 


ning figs on its 150-acre fig orchard at 
Winnie in this county. The Goodhue estate 
will erect a modern brick business building 
to cost $200,000 on Bonham and Orleans 
streets. W. OC. Tyrrell will erect a six story 
business building, 30x120 feet. The Orleans 
Realty Co. is erecting a building tc cost 
$10,000. A new ice cream factory has been 
installed in the Perlstein building. 

Bentonville, Ark. Incorporated: North- 
west Arkansas Railroad Company, capital 
stock, $648,000. Thirty-six miles of inter- 
urban electric railway to be built between 
Bentonville, Rogers, Springdale, Cave City, 
Pea Ridge, Gentry, Decatur and Springtown, 
Ark. 

DeQueen, Ark. The peach shipments 
from Sevier county, Ark., for 1912, amount- 
ed to 740 carloads, or 296,000 bushels, valued 
at $250,000. The crop came from DeQueen, 
Pullman, Gillham, Lockesburg, Provo, 
Dierks and Horatio. The Highland orchard 
in Pike County sent one carload of peaches, 
525 six-basket crates, to Garcia, Jacobs & 
Co., London, England, on August 5, 1912. 
The Ozark Diamond Mining Co. of Pike 
County is erecting a diamond washing plant 
near Murfreesboro, same to cost $20,000. 
The Maunsey Mines in the same vicinity will 
construct a similar plant. These washing 
plants will each handle 100,000 tons of dirt 
annually. The Choctaw Lumber Co. has 
started its new mill at Broken Bow, capacity, 
100,000 feet of lumber per day. Inecorpor- 
ated: The Ozark Diamond Mines Corpor- 
ation of Prescott, Ark.; H. E. Bemis, presi- 
dent. 

DeRidder, La. Incorporated: The Shaw- 
Tooke Insurance Co., capital stock, $6,000. 


A school bond issue of $50,000 has been voted 
at a recent election. The high school build- 
ing, for which the bonds were voted, will 
cost approximately $65,000. Jno. Lewis 
has let a contract for construction of a brick 
building to cost $4,500. 

Fort Smith, Ark. Incorporated: Interna- 
tional Drug Co., capital stock, $100,000; 
Greenwood Smokeless Coal Co., $5,000. City 
council has requested bids for sale of $45,000 
bond issue of paving district 1807. The 
Western Wheelbarrow & Mfg. Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $200,000 to 
$225,000. Mr. W. A. Stanton of Pittsburg, 
Kas., proposes to establish a meat packing 
plant, capacity, 150 hogs per week. The Fort 
Smith Traction Company has added a 400 
horse power generator to its power plant. 
U. S. appropriation for the improvement of 
the Arkansas River, $523,000. The street 
paving just completed on Garrison avenue 
has cost $67,457. New store: The Mam- 
moth Credit Co. 

Gentry, Ark. The Gravette Fruit Prod- 
ucts Co. is erecting a vinegar factory here 
with a capacity of 1,200 bushels of apples 
per day. ‘The annual products will be 100,- 
000 gallons of vinegar. 

Gravette, Ark. The building for a new 
business college is under construction. 
Plans have been completed for an electric 
light plant, same to cost $21,000. 

Heavener, Okla. First Methodist Episco- 
pal church dedicated. A new bridge is to be 
built across Poteau River, 200-foot span. Up- 
ton Drug Company, new concern. New com- 
pany organized to bore for oil. Incorpor- 
ated: Cherokee Choctaw Coal & Mining 
Co., capital stock, $150,000; has purchased 
490 acres of coal land and is building a coal 
road to connect with K. C. S. Ry. The 
Heavener Cotton Gin Company has equipped 
its plant with new machinery. 

Horatio, Ark. Dickson hotel enlarged, 12 
rooms, $3,600. 

Joplin, Mo. Incorporated: Watson Min- 
ing Co., capital stock, $65,000; Garden City 
Ice Co. to build a twenty ton ice plant; 


Alma Mining Co., $150,000; Miami Zinc & - 


Lead Co., $3,000; Show Me State Mining Co., 
$5,000; Little Mary Mining Co., $100,000; 
Little Bob Mining Co., $10,000; John Jack- 
son Mining Co., $10,000; Mary E. Lead & 
Zine Co., $32,000; Malpique Lead & Zinc 
Co.; Horse Shoe Mining & Milling Co.; 
Mary Milling Co., $8,000; Hillside Mining & 
Milling Co.; Dexter Mining Co., $50,uuu; 
Linzee Mining Co., $4,000; New Ore Concen- 
trating Mills built; Andy MclInterf, et al; 
Van Hoose, et al; E. G. Whitten; Miami 
Royalty Co.; Thirty Acre Mining Co.; Mose- 
ley Mine; Vinegar Hill Mining Co.; Syca- 
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more Mine; Yellow Jacket Mine; Gail Zinc 
& Lead Co.; Martha Bell Mining Co.; Thur- 
man & Burke; Shinny Bell Mine; Chapman 
& Leman; Oxford Company; Posten Mine; 
Glendenning & Miller, 17 new mills, 100 tons 
capacity each; F. C. Wallower, 250 ton mill; 
Tom C. Mine, 200 ton mill; Hurry Up Mine, 
250 ton mill; Jungle Mining Co., 150 ton 
mill; Pike Land Co., tailing mill; Cane & Co., 
40-horse power boiler and pump; W. R. Mill- 
ing Co., tailing mill, $10,000; Oronogo Circle 
Co., 1,000 ton mill, $25,000; West Twenty 
Lead & Zinc Co., 250 ton mill, $30,000; Alma 
Mining Co., 250 ton mill; Goodwin & Co., 
tailing mill; D. C. Wise, tailing mill; Onon- 
daga Mining Co., mill completed; Little 
Princess Mining Co., mill remodeled; Potter 
Bros., 80 ton electric mill; Four Boys Min- 
ing Co., 250 ton electric mill; Leo H. Beck- 
man, et al; Federated M. & M. Co.; Lynas 
Mine; Yellow Pup Mine; Betsey Jane Mine, 
100 ton mill each; Interstate Mining Co., 150 
tons; McWithy & Co., 250 ton mill; Hound 
Dog Mining Co., 250 ton mill; Frank Hatcher 
et al, 250 ton mill; Mercantile Mining Co., 
3 mills remodeled, $10,000; John Jackson 
Mine; concentrating mill, $3,000; Priscilla 
Mine, 250 tons; Geronimo Mine, 250 tons; 
Horse Shoe M. & M. Co., tailing mill; Rab- 
bit’s Foot Mine, A. F. Dexter; Moore & Cole, 
100 ton mills each; Blue Bell Mine; Maude 
H. Mine; Hillside Mining & Milling Co.; 
Lucky Six Mining Co., 100 ton mill each; 
Jeddiah Mine, electric mill; Thanksgiving 
Mine, new mills; Catherine Milling Co.; 
Spotted Dog Mining, mills remodeled, $2,- 
500 each; Vesuvius Mining Co., 300 ton mill; 
Chapman & Leman, two mills, 250 tons each; 
Wm. Steadly, new mill; What Cheer Mining 
Co., air compressor, $1,500; Chicago-Lehigh 
Mining Co., electric machinery, $5,100; Du 
Quesne Mining Co., steam shovel; Century 
Mining Co., 250 ton mill; Jas. Thompson, 
sledge mill; Miami Royalty Co., two new 
mills; Kureka Mining Co., new mill; The 
Mary C. Mine has been sold to Frederick 
Sharples Co. for $175,000. The John LU Mine, 
known also as the Old Dominion Mine, has 
been sold for $10,000. The largest weekly 
“turn in” of ore on record was on September 
8th, when the product was 7,750 tons of 
zinc ore, valued at $418,785, and over 1,000 
tons of lead ore, valued at $483,084. W. C. 
Thomas, et al, will make 2,000 feet of test 
borings for ores along Spring River, north 
of Galena, Kas. The site has been located 
for the Bentonville Cooperage plant, which 
will employ forty men. The Southwest Sup- 
ply Company is now building its shops and 
will employ 20 men when in operation. The 
Sheridan-Adams Royalty Co. has purchased 


330 acres of mineral land for $150,000. The 
Imperial Heating Co. is negotiating for a 


site on which to build a factory for making ~ 


gas stoves. The city has voted a bond issue 
of $17,000 for construction of storm sewers. 
J. W. Wren of Springfield, Mo., will es- 
tablish a broom factory here. Contract let 
by the St. L. & S. F. Ry. for construction of 
a freight depot to cost $25,000. The Quick 
Hight Mine has been sold for $12,000. Dr. 
G. S. Clemens has purchased a building lot 
for $20,000 and is considering the construc- 


tion of a four-story building. The Commer- - 


cial Club has under consideration a propo- 


‘sition to build a gas engine factory with a 


capacity of 2,000 to 3,000 engines per year. 
The Glendenning Mine has been sold to the 
Pratt Durkee Coal Co. for $15,000. Under 
construction: A new theatre in South Jop- 
lin, $7,000. The R. R. Sinclair Coal Co. has 
established a coal yard and offices here. 
G. W. Theurer has under construction a 
brick building to cost $4,000. Under con- 
struction: New building in Starr Block, $15,- 
000. 


Lake Charles, La. Incorporated: South- 
west Louisiana Land & Mortgage Co., capital 
stock, $250,000; S. R. Johnson Oil Co., $10,- 
000; Swift Land Co., $200,000; Inter-Coastal 
Land Co., $200,000; Banker Realty Co., $100,- 
000; Peoples Bank of Merryville, $25,000; 
Rescue Oil Co., $20,000; Star Oil Company, 
$25,000; Jennings Creamery Co., $10,000; 
Thompson & Gale, new ink factory; Louis- 
iana Orchard & Land Co. has established a 
creamery. City council has invited bids for 
paving five miles of streets; $100,000 avail- 
able for this purpose. Contract let for 
drainage ditch in Rose Marsh district, $40,- 
000. The new city hall is practically com- 
pleted, cost $65,000. The Home Realty Co. 
has let contract for a warehouse to cost 
$5,000. The trustees of the Deering Estate, 
who purchased 300,000 acres of marsh land 
in Cameron parish three years ago, are now 
Paving these lands survcyed with a view of 
preparing the same for cultivation. Mess. 
Bolton & Co. have purchased the dry goods 
stock of the Eddy Bros. Unde~ coustruction, 
Woodmen of the Worle Lodge building, 
$4,000. Mr. F. ©. Canning has purchased 
11,000 #7 25 in Cameron parish, same to be 
drained and co.onized. The Calcasieu Merc. 
Co. has purchased the stock of the Gulf 
Grocery Co. Mr. J. E. White will buila a 
natatorium. It is reported that the St. L. I. 
M. & S. Ry. will make Lake Charles its 
southern terminus and will rebuild the shops 
here. The Wilson-Tucker oil well at Vinton, 
La., is.producing 5,000 barrels of very pure 
oil per day. Nine new buildings were erect- 


» 
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ed in Lake Charles during the month of Aug- 
ust; cost $34,615. The Lacasine Irrigation 
Co. has purchased the holdings of the May- 
ville Canal Co., 5,270 acres of land, pump- 
ing plant, warehouses, canals, etc., for $45,- 
000. The Lacasine Irrigation Co. has com- 
pleted a drainage canal at a cost of $35,000 
and will construct a canal through the land 
acquired from the Mayville Canal Co. Or- 
ganized: The Lacasine Drainage District 
No. 1, to drain 20,000 acres. Construction 
of the Vinton Drainage Canal No. 1 began 


September 2d, 1912. The canal will have a 


length of 45 miles and a width of 50 feet, 
depth 6% feet, cost $110,000. The drainage 
area is 14 miles long, 9 miles wide and covers 
64,840 acres. Under construction: A new 
flour mill, capacity, 600 barrels of flour per 
day. 

Leesville, La. The Vernon parish school 
board is inviting bids for the construction of 
a school house. 

Lockesburg, Ark. New school house un- 
der construction, cost $10,000. 

Mansfield, La. Incorporated: Rick’s Realty 
Co., capital stock, $10,000; Queensborough 
Mercantile Co., $10,000; DeSoto Hardware 
Co., $10,000. Under construction by city 
council: Waterworks system to cost $56,- 
000, and sewer system to cost $38,000. The 
Home Clay Products Company has begun 
construction of its manufacturing plant. Oil 
of good quality has been found in a new well 
bored by the Gulf Refining Co. A fifty year 


_ franchise has been granted to the Cumber- 


land Telephone Co. 

Many, La. Incorporated: Sabine Stock 
Company, capital stock, $25,000. 

Marble City, Okla. The municipal water- 
works system has been completed and is in 


operation. 


Neal Springs, Ark. The McCoy Lumber 
Company’s sawmill, which has been idle for 
some time, has resumed operations. The 
Major Stave Company is building a stave 
mill at this point. 

Neosho, Mo. Funds have been raised here 
and at Joplin, Mo., for the construction of 
a macadamized road between the two cities. 
Six miles of new road have been completed 
at a cost of $16,000. New Masonic building 
to be contracted for. H. S. Ely & Co. have 
completed construction of a new green 
house; cost $10,000. The R. B. Rudy vine- 
yard shipped 5 carloads of grapes, which 
were sold for $3,000. The Neosho Canning 
Company has increased its capacity to 40,000 
cans per day. A rock road from Neosho, 
Mo:, to Granby, Mo., is soon to be built. 

Orange, Tex. The American Lumber Co. 
of New Mexico, will build a sawmill here. 
The cost of the new bridge across Sabine 


river is estimated: at $30,000. The E.-L. Open | 


Bag factory, 25 employes, began operation 
September 5, 1912. The daily capacity is 
300,000 bags. The paper used will be ob- 
tained from the Yellow Pine Paper Mill Co., 
focated in adjoining buildings. Weaver & 
Sons ship yards now employ 80 men. The 
Orange County Irrigation Canal Co. has let 
a contract for the construction of 171% miles 
of telephone lines. Citizens of Orange have 
voted a bond issue of $20,000 for street im- 
provements. 

Noel, Mo. The flour mill of the Noel Mill- 
ing Company has been rebuilt and equipped 
with new machinery. 

Pittsburg, Kans. City improvement bonds 
amounting to $37,190 have been sold. A 
water pipe line, 12 inch pipe, has been laid 
to the Normal school; cost, $40,000. The 
Bell Telephone Co. will make local improve- 
ments which will cost $50,000. Plans are 
being worked out for the construction of a 
fertilizer factory. The Ellsworth-Klaner 
Construction Co. is using a 300-ton steam 
shovel, costing $35,000, in stripping coal beds 
for the Central Coal & Coke Company. This 
shovel will dig to a depth of 35 feet and 
will handle 2,500 yards of material per day. 
The coal production of Cherokee and Craw- 
ford counties, Kansas, for 1911, amounted 
to 5,826,992 tons, showing an increase of 
999,026 tons over the preceding year. In all 
52 mines were in operation and 9,450 miners 
were employed, the wages paid exceediny 
four and one-half million dollars. The larg: 
est single operator was the Central Coal & 
Coke Company, which employed 1,289 men 
and produced 742,418 tons of coal. The 
Pittsburg Smelting Co. has made extensive 
improvements at its works and has placed 
four blocks of furnaces in operation. Ram- 
sey Bros., stone building, remodeled at a 
cost of $17,000. During August seven new 
buildings, costing $45,000, were under con- 
struction. 

Port Arthur, Tex. City contract let for 
paving Proctor street, $74,062. City water 
bonds, $490,000, voted and sold to Mr. Chas. 
G. Gates. The exports from this port for 
August, 1912, are valued at $1,105,248; tne 
imports, $190,878. The government boat, 
“Hish Hawk,” will scon begin to survey and 
plat the oyster beds along the Texas coast. 
The deepening of the Sabine-Neches canal 
began August 2, 1912, and up to September 
19th, 3,300 feet had been completed. The 
city council will open bids September 25th, 
for the construction of the DeQueen Boule- 
vard school;«available funds, $35,000. City 
council has appropriated $10,000 for two 
fire department stations. According to the 
new city directory, the postal receipts of 
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Port Arthur for 1911, were $19,404.75; the 
assessed valuation of the city, $4,715,008; 
the value of the tonnage handled, $43,274,166; 
the monthly pay-roll, $250,000, and the annual 
pay -roll of the oil refineries, $1,710,000. The 
U. S. Engineering Department requests bids 
for the widening of the ship canal from 75 
to 150 feet, and the enlarging of the turning 
basin, so as to add 600 by 1,700 feet to the 
present area of the basin. Rock work to the 
approximate cash of $150,000 is to be done 
on the east jetty. The city has voted $19,000 
bond issue for street improvements, which 
have been contracted for. Mr. A. A. Pevoto 
has purchased 2,434 acres of Johnson bayou 
land for $6.50 per acre. New construction: 
N. M. Barnes, new dwelling, $6,000; LGeutser 
& Co., warehouse, $10,000. The foreign ex- 
port of cotton seed products mill amounted 
to 86,000 tons. The July oil shipments were 
as follows: Foreign, 300,000 barrels re- 
fined; American ports, 400,000 barrels re- 
fined. Import, 310,000 barrels of crude oil. 
Poteau, Okla. City council has invited 
bids for the construction of 22,630 feet of 
street curbing and 41,400 yards of street 
paving. Messrs. Daniel & Goode are build- 
ing a brick livery barn. Incorporated: The 
LeFlore County Gas & Electric Co., capital 
stock, $25,000. The Central Coal & Coke Co. 
has purchased the Sutter Mines. A new gas 
well with 10,000,000 cubic feet daily capacity 
and 425 pounds rock pressure, was brought 
in August 9, 1912. The well is one and one- 
half miles from town. Of the earlier wells 
in operation, one has a flow of 5,000,000 and 
another 3,000,000 cubic feet per day. 
Shreveport, La. Incorporated: Fairside 
Development Co., oil, capital stock, $50,000; 
Cedar Grove Oil & Gas Co., $100,000; Cross 
Lake Oil & Gas Co., $20,000; Quick Seven 
Oil Co., $20,000; Natural Oil & Gas Co., 
$25,000; Commercial Gas & Oil Co., $100,- 
000; Dorian Aeroplane Co., $10,000; Louis- 
iana Cash Store Company, $30,000; New 
Natatorium Company, $30,000; Quinn & 
Athen’s Journal Jack Attachment Co., $150,- 
000. The M. L. Hudson Lumber Co. will 
establish a plant to manufacture’ kitchen 
tables, etc. cost $15,000. Orme Motor Co. has 
built a new garage, $8,000. Messrs. Tehulsky 
& Friedman have remodeled their store 
building, cost, $6,000. The Fulton Mfg. Co. 
has begun construction of a stirrup factory. 
The Elk Lodge building has been completed 
at a cost of $80,000. Contract has been let 
for the construction of the Youree hotel, cost 
$300,000. Contract let for Country Club 
house, $50,000. The Timpson Handle fac- 
tory has begun construction of its factory 
buildings; the plant will employ 40 people 
when in operation. The Red River Valley 


Bank & Trust Company, capital stock, $5vu,- 
000, has opened up for business. A thirty- 
room hotel has been completed at Cedar 
Greve. The Caddo Window Glass Company 


resumed operations October 1, 1912, and 


the new fruit jar and bottle factory was 
placed in operation at the same time. The 
Shreveport Traction Co. is building exten- 
sions to Allendale and Cedar Grove. The 
sale of $50,000 bridge bonds has been author- 
ized. The Louisiana State Fair has con- 
structed a swine barn at a cost of $10,000. 
A city contract has been let for the con- 
struction of a 100,000-gallon steel tank ana 
4,500 feet of six-inch water pipe. Under 
construction: The Shreveport Golf and 
Country Club buildings, cost $33,000. Five 
miles of rock road between Shreveport and 
Mansfield are now being built. Bids have 
been asked by the city.council for the con- 
struction of 90,000 square yards of streev 
paving. Fifteen miles of street paving con- 
tracted for by the city have practically been 
completed at a cost of $450,000. The Caddo 
Levee Board has leased to the Gulf Refin- 
ing Co. and others, 600 acres of oil lands 
for $7,825.. The Shreveport Business College, 
B. Marnix, manager, has been opened to 
students. The Singer Manufacturing Cim- 
pany of Cairo, Ill., it is reported, will build 
a large sawmill and veneering plant at Tal- 
lula on the V. S. & P. Ry., where this com- 
pany has purchased 65,000 acres of timber 
lands. 
a plantation of 1,600 acres in Bossier parish 
for $70,000. The Scottish Rite Masons have 
purchased the ground on which to build a 
Masonic Temple to cost $100,000. The city 
council is negotiating for the purchase of 
the plant of the Shreveport Waterworks 
Co., valued at $607,638.94. City building 
permits granted July, 1912, number 112; 
value $119,567; August, 1912, number 448; 
value, $425,888. Dr. S. L. Christian has pur- 
chased the McMillan plantation, 2,000 acres, 
six miles east of Shreveport, for $40,000. 
Under construction: New school house at 
Cedar Grove. Messrs. Agers & Josey have 
secured a gas well with 2,000,000 cubic feet 
capacity at a depth of 500 feet. Contract 
let for a Country Club house, cost, $50,000. 
The tax assessment of Shreveport for 1912 
is $25,044,498. The Toyah Oil Co. of Kort 
Worth, Tex., has purchased 6 acres of oil 
lands near Mooringsport for $6,000. Oil 
land leases: J. M. Holliday, 1,500 acres near 
Blanchard; Standard Oil Co., 11,400 acres; 
J. C. Trees Oil Co., 750 acres; Gulf Refining 


Co., 200 acres; J. C. McCue, 750 acres; J. D.~ 


Wilkison, 220 acres. The ordinary rental 
is from $1.00 to $5.00 per acre, and royalties 
to be paid when oil is found. The Cross 


Chicago investors have purchased 


a” 


‘ 
ay 
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Lake Oil Co. has leased 100 acres, rental 


$15,000. Mr. J. B. Graves has purchased the 
Cotton Point plantation for $200,000. aAd- 
joining the city over 1,000 acres have been 
leased for oil prospecting. Mr. B. F. Rogers 
has purchased 5,873 acres of oil land for 
$5,873. Building permits, January to June, 
value, $568,751. Under construction: N. L. 
Hudson Box Factory at Cedar Grove. This 
suburb now has (August 1, 1912) 137 dwell- 
ings, two hotels and seven store buildiags in 
course of construction. 

Siloam Springs, Ark. Bowman & Shep- 
pard Cannery, capacity 3,000 cans per day, 
completed and in operation. A bath house 
has been added to the Blumenthal sanitari- 
um. Fowler & Owens have built a new gar- 
age. The peach shipments from this point 
amounted to 54 carloads, valued at $16,000. 

South Mansfield, La. Incorporated: De 
Soto Gin Company, capital stock $10,000; in 
operation September 30, 1912. New mer- 
chants: M. W. Oakley, second hand goods; 
O. L. Holloway, drugs. The new planing 
mill of the Logan Lumber Co. has been put 
in operation. 

Stilwell, Okla. The Raffman Stave Mill, 
cutting 8,000 staves per day, is now in oper- 
ation. The Graham hotel has been com- 
pletely ‘remodeled and has been supplied 
with steam heat. 

Sulphur Springs, Ark. J. B. Murdock’s 
new cannery has turned out a product of 
5,000 to 10,000 cans per day during the sea- 
son. 

Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. Incorporated: Ram- 
age Brokerage & Commission Co., capital 
stock $25,000; Germania Oil & Gas Co., $100,- 
000; Pender, Morris & Co., new dry goods 
concern. The Texarkana Shingle Creosov 
ing Company has been reorganized with 
$10,000 new capital and the factory has 
been placed in operation. The new high 
school on the Arkansas side of town 
has been formally opened; cost, $100,000. 
New cotton gin built on Watts’ place, ca- 
pacity, 90 bales per day. Contract let tor 
construction of Meagher hospital, $70,Wuu; 
building, cost, $150,000. Funds available for 
construction of Magher hospital, $70,vvU. 
The Southwest Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
is making extensive improvements. Miller 
County, Ark. has sold $20,000 schooi bonds. 


' Mr. A. R. Bennett of Terre Haute, Ind., has 


purchased 760 acres of land at $10 per acre. 
The Fairview Methodist church has let con- 
tract for a new church building to cost $10,- 
000. New high school building completed 
and accepted; cost $65,000. The Schwarz- 
schild ‘& Sulzberger Company will erect a 
packing house here, same to cost $25,000. 
Mr. Chas. F. Breen of Illinois, has pur- 


chased 600 acres of land for $5,800. The 
number of fruit cars re-iced at this point 
up to September 1, was 8,742. Capt. H. 
Boddy of Henrietta, Tex., has purchased 
4,000 acres of cut-over bottom land in Miller 
County, Ark., for $60,000. A franchise has 
been granted to the Mackay Cable & ‘lele- 
graph Co. Part of State Line avenue is to 
be paved at a cost of $7,919. 

Van Buren, Ark. The Nelson cannery has 
been in operation during the season and is 
reported to have worked up about forty car- 
loads of fruit. Mr. Wm. Kirchman has 1n- 
stalled a plant to excavate sand from the 
Arkansas river. 

Vivian, La. During the month of July 
there were completed 26 oil wells, with a 
daily output of 2,093 barrels of oil. 

Waldron, Ark. Mr. N. V. Irvine has in- 
stalled and operated a canning factory. 

Westville, Okla. Incorporated: The West- 
ville Mining & Development Co., $5,000. 

Watts, Okla. Incorporated: Guarantee 
State Bank, $10,500. 

Wilton, Ark. S. S. P. Mills & Son have 
under construction a new brick business 
building. 

Zwolle, La. Incorporated: Sodus Mer- 
cantile Co., $6,000. The Progressive -Lum- 
ber Co. has purchased the holdings of the 
Hale-Gibson-Driver Lumber Co. 


The incumbent of an old church in Wales 
asked a party of Americans to visit his 
parochial school. After a recitation he in- 
vited them to question the pupils, and one 
of the party accepted the invitation. 

“Can you tell me,” he said to a rosy faced 
lad; “can you tell me who George Wash- 
ington was?” 

“Iss, sir,’ was the reply. 
American general.” 

“Quite right. And can you tell me what 
George Washington was remarkable for?” 

“Iss, sir. "EH was remarkable ’cose ’e was 
a ’Merican and told the truth.’—Youth’s 
Companion. 


“°R was an 


A keen-eyed but obviously scantily edu- 
cated mountaineer led his gawky, over- 
grown son into a country school house, ac- 
cording to the Youth’s Companion. 

“This here boy’s arter larnin’,’ he an- 
nounced. ‘What’s yer bill o’ fare?” 


“Our curriculum, sir,’ corrected the 
school master, “‘embraces geography, physi- 
ology, arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry—” 

“That'll do,’ interrupted the _ father. 
“That'll do. Load him up heavy with trig- 
ernometry. He’s the only poor shot in the 
family.” F 
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K. C. S. Railway 


Employe’s Supplement 


F. E. ROESLER, Editor 


The. recent’ political campaign has 
brought under discussion numerous prob- 
lems and their theoretical solutions, which 
usually result in creating a scapegoat and 
charging said scapegoat with all the ills 
that human flesh is heir to. The political 
econemy of the professional politician is 
fearfully and wonderfully made and in a 
quadrangular fight the rule appears to be 
to hit a head whenever you see one. If the 
innocent bystander gets a few whacks, that 
happens to be his misfortune. 

The high cost of living, as we find it now 
to exist, has naturally set many to speculate 
on the causes thereof, and apparently there 
are aS many reasons for high prices as 
there are people who try to figure out the 
“why and wherefore. The free trader natur- 
ally finds his solution of the problem in the 
tariff laws; others seek a solution in the 
theory that there exists an excessive pro- 
duction of gold, and that for that reason 
gold has become cheaper and that it re- 
quires more gold dollars to buy a commod- 
ity now than it did when gold dollars were 
scarcer and more valuable. As the paper 
circulation is based on gold values, it nat- 
urally requires more paper dollars to buy 
the commodity. Another reason advanced 
is that our standard of living is too high, 
that we use too much of what we don’t need, 
etc., but this line of argument is not popu- 
lar. Retrenchment and reform is good 
enough when applied to someone else, but 
-is not good for home consumption. There 
is some honest thinking on the part of the 
man who pays the bill and who would nat- 
urally like to know where his money goes 
to and who gets it. The desired informa- 
tion is furnished in copious measure and 
various reasons are given, but the preferred 
reason is the cost of railway transportation. 
The railways are made the scapegoat, be- 
cause they are generally too busy to de- 
vote much of their time to refute or com- 
bat statements made by irresponsible par- 
ties. The price of scarcely any article of 
common use can be questioned without re- 
ply being made that the reason for the high 
charge is the freight rate, though the par- 


ticular commodity may have been produced 
where the question was raised. .We buy a 
suit of clothes and the price seems higher 
than it was a few years ago. The 
merchant tells us, for example, that he 
has to pay $60 per ton to ship clothing from 
New York. This is apparently a terrific 
arraignment. The freight rate is quoted 
by the ton, but the price is quoted to the 
consumer by the suit. The merchant may 
have told the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, but if he had quoted 
the freight rate on that particular suit it 
would only amount to nineteen cents per 
suit, which would not in any manner ac- 
count for the 100 per cent profit made on 
it. The same applies to shoes, but the con- 
sumer does not buy shoes by the ton and 
the freight rate on a pair of shoes is less 
than five cents. The consumer who has no 
idea how many suits of cloths or pairs of 
shoes make a:ton is shocked when he hears 
of a freight rate quoted by the ton. 

The testimony submitted at a hearing be- 
fore Examiner Mackley of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Topeka, Kans., 
recently involving freight rates from the 
Mississippi River and _ eastern points 
brought out the following: In eighty-six 
of the towns on the list fourteen pounds of 
sugar are sold for a dollar. In towns where 
the freight rate from St, Louis is as high as 
seventy-six cents a hundred pounds sugar 
sells at fourteen pounds for a dollar, the 
Same as in towns where the freight rate from 
St. Lcuis is only thirty-one cents a hundred. 
The difference in freight rates made no 
difference in the selling price. ‘The price 
for New York cream cheese is twenty-five 
cents a pound in eighty-nine of the ninety 
towns on the list, yet the freight rate from 
St. Louis ranges from fifty-two cents a 
hundred to one dollar and twenty-seven 
cents a hundred, according to distance. 
Navy beans sell for six or seven cents a 
pound all over Kansas, while the rate 
ranges from fifty cents a hundred to one 
dollar and one cent a hundred. Starch sells 
for ten cents a package or three packages 
for a quarter, yet the freight rate varies 
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from thirty-eight cents a hundred to one 


dollar and three cents a hundred. It was 
found that standard six-foot binders, weigh- 
ing 1,750 pounds, sold all over the state for 
$130, although the freight rate on this class 
of machinery varies from twenty-three cents 
to sixty-eight and one-half cent a hundred 
pounds. The freight charges vary from 
$4.14 per machine to $12.24, yet the price 
is the same.. Farm wagons of standard 
makes, 34-inch axle, weighing 1,200 pounds 
are selling for $85 regardless of the distance 
from St. Louis, although the freight rate 
varies from thirty-five cents. a hundred to 
seventy-three and one-half cents a hun- 
dred. The prices mentioned were current 
on March 12, 1912. It should be apparent 
to the consumer that with uniform prices 
and varying freight rates he is either pay- 
ing too much or too little for the articles 
he buys. 

Taking Chicago as a basis point: Beef 
shipped from Kansas City has a freight rate 
of two mills per pound, a suit of clothes 
from a New England state pays a freight 
rate of three or four cents, shoes from Bos- 
ton to Chicago two cents per pair, a sack 
of flour five cents, a suit of underwear 
from New England five mills or half a 
cent. 

Taking Kansas City as a basis point: 
Much of the flour consumed in Kansas City 
is handled from points in the vieinity of Sa- 
lina, Kans., and Minneapolis, Minn. The 
rate from Salina is 121% cents, from Minne- 
apolis 14 cents per hundred pounds. The 
rate from Kansas City to Beaumont and 
Port Arthur is 36 cents, indicating that the 
freight rate on an ordinary twenty-five 
pound sack of flour from Salina is 314 
cents, to Lake Charles 9 cents. 

The rate on shoes, clothing and hats from 
New York City or Boston to Kansas City is 
$1.43 per one hundred pounds, indicating 
that the freight charge on a single hat would 
be approximately 114 cents, a suit of clothes 
28 cents, a pair of shoes 3% cents. 

The express charge on a dozen eggs is 
approximately for 200 to 250 miles one cent 
per dozen. 

The rate on strawberries from the vi- 
cinity of Neosho to Kansas City is 35 cents, 
9 cents per crate of two dozén boxes, or 
much less than one cent per box. 

The rate on coffee and sugar from New 
Orleans to Kansas City is 35 cents per hun- 
dred pounds, indicating a freight charge of 
one cent for every three pounds of coffee 
or sugar. 

The rate on packing house products and 
fresh meat from Kansas City to the greater 
part of Texas, that is, points east of San 
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Antonio, San Angelo and Chillicothe, Texas, 
is 60 cents per hundred pounds, indicating 
a freight charge of six-tenths of a cent per 
pound. The freight charge from Kansas 
City to Shreveport and Lake Charles is 42 
cents per hundred pounds, indicating a 
slight charge of over four-tenths cents per 
pound. ° 

The rates on shoes, clothing and hats from 
Kansas City to: four-fifths of the State of 
Texas, including Beaumont and Port Ar- 
thur, is $1.47, indicating a freight charge 
of 1% cents per hat, 28 cents per suit of 
clothing and 31% cents per pair of shoes. 

The rate on potatoes from Southern Texas 
and Louisiana to Kansas City is 40 cents 
per 100 pounds, or 24 cents per bushel; 
from Colorado 35 cents or 21 cents per 
bushel; from Wisconsin 25 cents or 15 cents 
per bushel. 

The producer knows what he gets for 
his commodity; the consumer knows what 
he pays for it; the transportation charges 
are a known quantity. Who then gets the 
difference? 


Personal. 

Mr. HK. H. Holden, for several years super- 
intendent of the Southern division of the 
Kansas City Southern Railway, with head- 
quarters at Texarkana, and who by virtue 
of that office was also general superin- 
tendent of the Texarkana & Fort Smith Ry., 
was promoted August lst as general super- 
intendent of the Kansas City Southern Ry., 
with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., and 
assumes the duties heretofore belonging to 
the general manager. Mr. Holden came to 
the Kansas City Southern Ry. from the 
Missouri Pacific some six years ago, work- 
ing in the train despatcher’s office at Pitts- 
burg, Kans. He was transferred to the 
southern division and became chief de- 
spatcher, and later became train master 
and after that was appointed superin- 
tendent of the southern division. | 

Mr. O. Cornelisen, who about a year ago 
resigned as superintendent of the Kansas 
City Southern, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burg, has again accepted the position and 
this morning will succeed C. J. Burkholder, 
who resigned last week. 

The new superintendent is popular among 
railrcad men, and the announcement of his 
return to Pittsburg was received with 
pleasure by his former associates. He began 
his railroad career with the Chicago Great 
Western, where he rose from operator to 
general superintendent, resigning from that 
position to become superintendent for the 
Southern. 
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Mr. J. E. Fairhead was appointed super- 
intendent of car service of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway. Mr. Fairhead was for- 
merly chief clerk to Mr. J. EH. Muhlfeld, 
vice-president and general manager, upon 
whose resignation the office of general man- 
ager was abolished and the office of gen- 
eral superintendent was created. Mr. HEH. 
H. Holden, division superintendent with 


headquarters at Texarkana, was promoted ~ 


to the new office. The office of superin- 
tendent of car service had been vacant 
since April, when Mr. C. L. Vaughn, who 
had held the place only one week, died. 
Mr. J. M. Prickett, who. was secretary to 
Mr. Muhlfeld, was appointed secretary to 
Mr. Holden. 


The Railway Age Gazette, last issue, con- 
tained the following write-up of the career 
of R. R. Sutherland, who was recently pro- 
moted from trainmaster of the Kansas City 
Southern railroad at Shreveport to the 
position of superintendent at Texarkana, 
Mr. Sutherland’s photo accompanying the 
article: 

“Robert Royal Sutherland, who has been 
appointed superintendent of the Kansas 
City Southern, with offices at Texarkana. 
Texas, as has been announced in these 
columns, was born September 18, 1859, at 
New London, P. E. I., Canada, and was edu- 
cated at the Scotsburn Grammar school, 
Nova Scotia. In January, 18738, he began 
railway work with the Union Pacific. Until 
1881 he was consecutively telegraph mes- 
senger, station helper, track laborer, clerk, 
telegrapher and station agent, and from 
1881 to 1890 he was traveling auditor, chief 
dispatcher, trainmaster and assistant super- 
intendent. For eight years from 1890 he 
was superintendent. In 1898 he left the 
Union Pacific, and during the next twelve 
years he was with the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific; the Chicago, Cincinnati & Louis- 
ville; and the Denver & Rio Grande, as 
trainmaster, assistant superintendent and 
superintendent. In September, 1910, he 
went with the Kansas City Southern as 
trainmaster at Shreveport, La., which po- 
sition he held at the time of his recent 
promotion to superintendent at Texarkana.” 


Mr. W. H. Borden, of the electrical de- 
partment of the Southern, has been pro- 
motec to the responsible position of chief 
electrician for the entire system and as- 
sumed the duties of his new place this 
week. Mr. Borden came her from the Cin- 
cinnati Southern nearly four years ago and 
took a position at the shops and has, by 
his ability, worked himself up to his pres- 
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ent position, which is as high as he can 
go in the service of the company in that 
department. 


Mr. R. A. Sullivan, of Shreveport, has 
arrived in Texarkana and will assume 
the duties of chief dispatcher of this di- 
vision of the Kansas City Southern railroad 
today. Mr. Sullivan is about 35 years o/ 
age and has a family. They will move tc 
Texarkana in a short time. 


Mr. L. CGC. Williams, formerly city pas- 
senger and ticket agent at Fort Smith,. has 
been appointed traveling passenger agent 


‘with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 


From a laborer_in the “razor back” gang 
to a machine shop foreman in nine years 
is quite a step and one not often accom- 
plished, but when it does happen it shows 
what can be accomplished by close atten- 
tion to business and the duties handed out 
by the boss. This has been done over in 
the Southern shops. Nine years ago C. L. 
Deckard, who had been the operator of a 
small coal mine, to his sorrow financially. 
was looking about for something to do, and 
finally landed a job on the razor back gang 
at the shops at the wage of $1.50 per day. 
It was not much money, but Deckard was 
glad to have even that. After a time in 
this work, he concluded that he might be- 
come a machinist and, being a born me- 
chanic, he tackled the task and really did 
become a machinist with a diploma as good~ 
as any of them. He then went to work in 
the shops earning machinists’ wages. About 
a year ago he again was given a promotion 
and made shop foreman, which position 
he holds now. Foreman Deckard was 
reared in Crawford County and all the time 
has lived in Girard and Pittsburg. 


Mr. H. E. Smythe, who for years was gen- 
eral freight agent for the Kansas City 
Southern, has been appointed traffic man- 
ager for the Missouri & North Arkansas, 
with headquarters in Eureka Springs, Ark., 
to succeed C. D. Whitney. The appoint- 
ment was effective November 1. After leav- 
ing the Kansas City Southern Mr. Smythe 
was traffic expert for the Kansas public 
utilities commission, from which position 
he resigned last June. He has been en- 
gaged in looking after the preliminaries of 
a proposed inter-state electric line that was 
contemplated out of Springfield, Joplin, 
Pittsburg, and as far west as Wichita, and 
having finished the work that was assigned 
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him by the promoters, he was at once 
tendered the position vacated by the resig- 
nation of Mr. Whitney from the M. & N. A. 


While he was with the Kansas City 
Southern, Mr. Smythe’s headquarters were 
in Kansas City, and there was at no time 
during his long term with the Southern 
as its general freight agent a better known 


- official on that road. 


As traffic manager for the M. & N. A., he 
will have charge of the freight, passenger 
and express business. The railroad extends 
from Joplin to Helena, Ark., a distance of 
400 miles, passing through some of the 
finest agricultural, timber and mining ter- 
ritory in North Arkansas. The general of- 
fices of the road are located in Hureka 
Springs, but the road is now in the hands 
of receivers, who are George Sands, Jesse 
McDonald and W. S. Holt, all of St. Louis. 
and they have put the road on a paying 
basis and have been making extensive pur: 
chases of equipment, among which are two 
up-to-date motor cars with trailers to help 
take care of the passenger business. 


The news of the appointment of Noten 


_D. Ballentine, who was recently appointed 


from the position of superintendent of the 
car service of the Rock Island line to as- 
sistant to the second vice president, to give 
special attention to transportation matters, 
was received here in the office of the 
Southern, among those who knew him in 
other days, with much satisfaction and good 
wishes. His railroad career with the Kan- 
sas City Southern was one of honor and 
ability and he was regarded as a coming 
young railroad man and his associations 
with the business men of Pittsburg were 
very friendly. He was born in Booneville, 
Mo., in 1872, and began railroading with 
the old Kansas City, Fort Scott and Mem- 
phis in Boonville, and was with the road when 
he went to the Frisco and in 1896 when he 
went to the Manitou and Pikes Peak road 
as ticket agent and traveling auditor. In 
1898 he came to the Kansas City, Pittsburg 
and Gulf as secretary to the general man- 
ager and from July, 1899, to September, 
1903, he was superintendent of telegraph, 
and from then until 1906 he was superin- 
tendent of transportation of the Kansas 
City Southern, the successor to the Kansas 
City, Pittsburg and Gulf. In 1910 he went 
to the Rock Island as superintendent of 
car service, from which position he has 
just been promoted. : 
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Patrick Gratton, who has been with the 
Kansas City Southern’ ever since it was 
built as the Kansas City, Pittsburg and Gulf 
road and was the first roadmaster the line 
ever knew, has resigned the position and 
will for the present retire from railroading 
after a service of over thirty years. Mr. 
Gratton has been. continuously in the busi- 
ness during all the time since he first 
became a section hand many years ago, 
and has filled the positions of section boss, 
roadmaster and general roadmaster during 
that time. He filled the latter position a 
greater length of time than any of the 
others and is credited with being the best 
track man in the West. He was the general 
roadmaster of the Kansas City Terminal 
and the Northern division of the Kansas 
City Southern but at one time held the 
position on the entire line from Kansas 
City to Port Arthur, Tex. He was well 
liked by all of the employes. © 


Mr. Gratton has been succeeded by M. A. 
Box, who for the past four years has been 
the general roadmaster of the Texarkana 
and Fort Smith, in connection with the 
Kansas City Southern. He will also be the 
general roadmaster of the Arkansas West- 
ern, a feeder of the Southern. He has 
moved his offices to Pittsburg and will 
occupy the room where the trainmaster’s 
office was located and the trainmaster’s 
office has already been moved down stairs, 
adjoining the division superintendent’s -of- 
fice, on the south side of the building. Mr. 
Box moves here so he can be nearer to 
his territory. He has been succeeded by 
R. H. Gaines, division engineer of the Kan- 
sas City Southern and chief engineer of 
the T. and Ft. S. at Texarkana. 


SWITCH SHANTY GOSSIP. 


Better Change Sides. 


One time it is related that John Ryder, 
passenger engineer on the Kansas City 
Soutbern, was an engineer on a Southern 
road where they have negro firemen, and 
while he did not stay long he had his ex- 
perience just the same. One day he took 
out a new fireman and when the engine 
started from the terminal with its train, 
Engineer Ryder noticed it had 200 pounds 
and the indicating hand was pointing to- 
wards him, which was according to regu- 
lations. “See the way that hand is point- 
ing?” asked Ryder of the new fireman. 
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“Yes, sah, I does,” answered the fireman. 
“Well,” continued the man at the throttle, 
“You want to keep that hand pointing at 
me all the time.” The train ran along for 
fifteen miles when the steam began to go 
down and was not noticed by Ryder for he 
had a light train. The fireman watched it 
intently and eventually it began to point to- 
wards the fireman’s seat and finally he 
stepped over to the engineer and tapping 
him on the arm, said: “Say, cap, ah ’spects 
you better get over on this side awhile.” 


WERE OLD “SCHOOLMATES.” 


So a Bunch of Tramps Rode Into Kansas 
City Unmolested. 


The subject being discussed around the 
switch shanty yesterday afternoon was 
hoboes, and how to handle them. The 
party was made up of brakemen and con- 
ductcrs. 


“T’ll never forget one time when I was 
making my first trip with Billy , as 
a brakeman,” said one of the conductors, 
“for it showed that he was a white fellow 
if he was gruff. We were pulling out of 
the north end of the yards going north 
with a heavy drag. I had climbed up ‘into 
the cupola and took my place in the look- 
out seat when Billy came up and said there 
were six or seven hard looking hoboes 
aboard the empty box car six cars ahead 
and told me to go over and tell them that 
they would have to hop off at the first 
stop. I picked up my lantern and walked 
over the train to the car where they were. 
There was an end door in the car and 
down through that I crawled and as soon 
as I got on the inside and before I had 
sized up the bunch I flashed my lantern 
around the car onto the bunch and bawled 
out ‘where are you fellows going.’ They 
shuffled to their feet, some of them, while 
the others did not move. 


“Goin’ to Kansas City,” said a big burley 
fellow in a bass voice. 


“No you ain’t,” said I. ‘You’ll have to 
hop at the first stop that is coming close 
here.” 


About that time the big burley fellow 
jumped in front of me and when I under- 
took to look into his face, it was hidden 
behind the muzzle of revolver that looked 
big enough to drive a load of hay into it. 
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“Go on back to the shack, we don’t need 
you. You had better get before your name 
is rubbed from the pay roll,” he said. 


I went and climbed up into the caboose 
and sat down again. 


Billy asked: 
off?” 


“No,” I said. “They can ride as far as 
they want with me for they are all old 
school friends of mine.” 


“Are they going to get 


Billy commenced climbing down from his 
seat, swearing something that sentiment 
had nothing to do with running his train. 
He was apparently mad as he went out of 
the caboose and over the tops of the cars. 
I saw his light disappear as he climbed 
through the same end door I did. About 
that time the train stopped for a crossing 
and I did not see him again until the 
wheels commenced to roll over the crossing 
when his lantern appeared on top of the 
car between the empty box car and the 
caboose. He had got out by the side ladder. 
He came in and climbed up along side of 
me in the cupola and began to look over 
his way bills without saying a word. Final- 
ly I asked if they got off. He never looked 
up as he answered. “No, every one of those 
fellows are old college chums. Let them 
ride into Kansas City or anywhere else 
they want to.” 


That was all that was said about the 
little affair but always after that when we 
would have a load of hoboes he would say 
kind of compromising, “Govand see if those 
fellows went to schuvol with us.” 


WHAT PAY ROLL MEANS. 


“It has probably never entered the minds 
of the Southern railway employees that 
they furnish practically one-third the 
population of Pittsburg,’ remarked an of- 
ficiai of the road yesterday afternoon, “but 
it is nevertheless a fact. It can be figured | 
out easily for the year. On an average 
with the good times and the slow times at 
the shops, it can be estimated that there 
are all the year round, at least 900 men 
employed at the shops aside from the office ~ 
force, and these taken with the train men, 
track men and _ construction department 
make the number easily total 900 more, 
which will make 1,800 employees who live 
in Pittsburg and draw their subsistence 


| 2 
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from the Kansas City Southern railway 
company.” 


The calculation was not carried far 
enough to show up his argument. Es- 
timating that there are three in the family 
of every one of the 1,800 employes, or es- 
timating that one-half of them are at the 
head of families averaging five members, 
it wculd mean that 5,400 or nearly one- 
third of Pittsburg’s population, are depend- 
ent upon the Kansas City Southern pay 
roll for their living. Hstimating that each 
family will average $5 per week grocery 
bill, not saying: anything about the meats, 
computing on the average of three to each 
person, it requires $9,000 each week. The 


meats will average about $4 per week and 


it weuld require $7,200 worth of meats each 
week to feed the Southern’s large family. 
The grocery and meat bills for the week 
aggregate $16,200 and for each month it 
would be $64,800, and twelve times that 
would make the annual amount of the two 
bills, or $777,600. The amount spent out- 
side for clothing, shoes, pleasures and 
luxuries, as well as the necessities of life, 
will increase the amount of Southern 
money spent by its family in Pittsburg to 
over one million dollars. These estimates 
do not include the office force in all the 
departments, which would increase the 
number of employees over 200. 


HE FLAGGED A BULL. 


But It Was Unintentional on the Part of 
the Rear Brakeman. . 


“Did you ever shake a red flag in the 
face of a male bovine?’ asked the rear 
brakeman who will become a conductor in 
a short time, to the boys gathered together 
on the platform of the passenger depot yes- 
terday afternoon. “If you never did, you 
do not know what effect it will have upon 


him. Next to the last trip I went to flag 


the section following us near Gravett. and 
a short distance from where I got down 
from the hind end of the caboose, was a 
road crossing. As I crossed the road 
carrying my flag open and fluttering in the 
air like a battle flag, I noticed not a hun- 
dred feet away, coming my way, one of 
those big fellows that look bad at any 
time. He saw the red flag and came after 
me, plunging along full of fight. I cleared 
the cattle guard and looked back over my 
shoulder to see him fall into the guard. 


He did not fall through but cleared it like 
a circus horse going through a hoop and 
came tearing up the track after me and 
the red flag. I was two hundred feet over 
the limit of two hundred for flagging pur- 
poses and the big fellow was gaining on me. 
Finally I dropped down the bank and 
through the barbed wire fence at the bot- 
tom and stopped to look around. He was 
standing on the bank looking at me and 
occasionally pawing up a cloud of dust. I 
heard the engine of the train following 
whistle and then it began to give the stock 
whistle and then I heard the air. The bo- 
vine had done my flagging for me but not 
with the red_ flag. I crawled through the 
wire fence back towards my own train and 
crawled onto the hind end and watched the 
brakeman drive the flagman from the track 
and he went quietly and easy. He had lost 
the red flag and become gentle again.” 


Pension Plan for Engineers. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers have adopted a pension plan for 
members of the order. The pension sys- 
tem is optional with members. Engineers 
under 30 years of age are to pay 50 cents 
a month for five years and then $1 a month. 
Members over 30 years will pay $1 a month 
for five years and then at the rate of 50 
cents more a year. No engineer will be 
entitled to a pension unless he has been 
a member of the insurance department of 
the brotherhood for five years and pensions 
will be allowed only for total disability or 
on retirement at the age of 60, the amount 
being graded from $40 to $60 a month, ac- 
cording to service. 


Long Service on Roads. 


The Pennsylvania railroad has issued a 
report showing that there are now on its 
pay rolls 489 men who have been in the 
service of the company for over fifty years; 
2,040 active employes who have served the 
road for forty years, and over 1,500 of over 
forty years of service who are on pension. 
One employe has worked for the company 
sixty-six years. 

The report of the company shows that 
it has in active service 4,717 employes who 
are between the ages of 60 and 70 years. 
The company has eight employes on pen- 
sion who are over 90 years old. Andrew 
Abels is the oldest employe. He is 95 years 
old and prior to his retirement was em- 
ployed by the railroad as a clerk. 
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A census recently made of Pennsylvania 
railroad officers shows the following: Of 
178 officers included in the railroads’ of- 
ficial biographical list, 171, or 96 per cent, 
have been with the company all of their 
business life. Of the 178, those who re- 
ceived a college education number eighty- 
four, or approximately 50 per cent. The 
seven cases where officers have not been 
in the service of the railroad the entire 
time since leaving school include such as 
required special training which the rail- 
road did not offer. 


The Kansas City Southern Band at Pitts- 
burg, Kans. 


Some five or six years ago. the K. Cc. s. 
shops had a musical organization of 24 pieces 
which, on special occasions, was increased 
to 40 pieces. It was a popular band and 
well Known at many towns between Kansas 
City and Shreveport, La. It was an efficient 
and active organization for several years, 
but in course of time many of the members 
moved away and through lack of, interest 
the organization was abandoned for a time. 


“A new band has been recently organized 


under the ‘leadership of “Shorty Carter,” 
who found on investigation that there was 
a large number of good players in the 
shops and that an up-to-date organization 
could be formed without much difficulty. 
The new K. C. S. band practices three times 
a week now and will give free concerts in 
the city park and take part in other enter- 
tainments. 


The shop employes also have a glee club 
of fifty good voices. Seven of the best 
drilled voices in the shops form an organi- 
zation which promises to become one of the 
best vocal clubs in the State of Kansas. 
There are several chess and whist clubs, 
and football and baseball teams have been 
maintained for a number of years. 


Machinist Harry Mounts says for nick- 
names the Kansas City Southern shop bunch 
can come as near the top rung as any place 
he ever worked. He had hoped to get away 
without a nickname, but when he felt the 
most secure he was accosted with “Sput” 
one day, and now through force of habit 
he answers to the name as readily as he 
did te his correct name. 

Nicknames can be found everywhere, but 
not so plentiful as they are heard around 
a railroad machine shop,’ and the Kansas 


City Southern is no exception to the rule. 
For instance, here is “Agnes” (Clint) Miles, 
“Bub” (Robert) Lynch, “Spike” (James) 
McFarland, “Slim” (Grant) Schirk, “Maud” 
(Pat) O’Connell, “Stingy” (George) Green- 
wood, and a long list of others too numer- 
ous to mention. “Skeeter,” “Slats,” ‘“Mol- 
lie,’ “Josie,” “Scrap,” “Scrappy,” “Grouch” 
and so on. The amusing part of it to an 
outsider is that the boys answer to their 
nicknames quicker around the shops than 
they would to their own. 


For Student Brakemen. © 


Here are a few notes of instruction to 
student brakemen, which are submitted 
by one of the best known officials on the 
Kansas City Southern, which he believes, 
if they are followed out closely, will soon 
make a full fledged brakeman of the stu- 
dent. 


No. 1. Learn to cuss the engineer the 
first thing. It makes a good impression on 
the natives and also impresses the con- . 
ductor with your ability. 


No. 2. Always try to beat the conductor 
to the office whenever a stop is made; he 
may need your help in understanding the 
orders. Don’t worry about a possibility of 
a little thing like a brakebeam being down 
or a hot box. These defects will always 
make themselves known if you will give 
them time. 


No. 3. When working with a long string 


of cars or around a curve always get as 
near the rear end as possible. The con- 
ductor may need your advice about doing 
the work; the engineer is supposed to 
guess at what you are doing and are about 
to. do. 


No. 4. In making a coupling to other 
cars, always wait until they are about one- 
half car apart. Then give the engineer a 
washout signal and swear violently if he 
gets a lung. He ought to have had sensé 
enough to know what you wanted to do::'''' 


No. 5. When you take off a defective air 
hose, throw it as far as possible from the 
right-of-way; it will save you the trouble 
of taking it to the caboose and prevent any 
possibility of the trackmen finding it to 
send in. Bear in mind that the company is 
rich and there are plenty more in the 
store room. 


t 


_No. 6-. Don’t worry about little things 
like leaks in the train line. God furnishes. 
the air and the company the pump. It’s 


,®? 


f~ 
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not your business anyway; the inspector is 
paid for this. 

No. 7. Don’t fail to express your opinion 
of the dispatcher if he lines up any extra 
work for you. The sole aim of the com- 
pany running freight trains is to enable 
you to meet the pay car. 


PITY THE DISPATCHER. 


The Busiest Man on the Line. 


The chief dispatcher is the storm cen- 
ter—the dividing line between past mis- 
haps and the present happenings. No per- 
son should say or do anything that would 
add one atom to his duties for he has 
enough. He is the busiest of the busy,-and 
there is no one who has to think as many 
times to the square inch, make as many 
important decisions the minute or change 
his plans as many times a day as he. He 
always has the information you want on his 
tongue’s end and gives it to you. In the 
same breath he tells some brakeman’s wife 
when her husband’s train will be in, and 
what time No. 4 will meet 58 at some point 
down the road as fast as his lips and 
tongue will move. When he closes the 
door to the dispatcher’s office he shuts out 
the sound of the telegraph instruments, 
throbbing for the man following with the 
details of the day’s business and he passes 
down the hall and hears the typewriters 
rattling, it indicates to him that he will 
soon be away from them for a rest. Things 
that came over his wires during the time 
he was on duty are being transcribed to 
letters to be sent to headquarters. He 
knows all of this but he pays no heed to 
them. He had done his. work conscientious- 
ly and loyally and feels no regrets over 
his work as it goes along day by day. 
Engine failures, car shortages, delays, 
washouts, fires, derailments and a few 
other little things to the outsider, are a 
portion of his thoughts during his trick. 
So dcn’t say the dispatcher has one of the 
snaps of the road. 


Shops and Equipment. 


Kansas City Southern Railway Improve- 
ments at Shreveport, Louisiana. 


The maintenance of a division terminus 
and the repairs, improvements, betterments, 
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etc., incident to the same usually aggregate 
a tidy sum in the course of a year or two. 
There is never a time in which an altera- 
tion or improvement cannot profitably be 
made for the good of the service, and in this 
Shreveport forms no exception. 


At the Shreveport union depot general 
repairs of the buildings and grounds were 
made, consisting of new toilets in the base- 
ment, repainting the interior, remodeling tne 
news stand, building a new fence along the 
parking, a lattice around the eating house, 
etc., etc., and sidetracks at the depot. The 
cost of these repairs was $6,223.06. 


At the Shreveport shops the betterments 
were extensive and provided new facilities 
for the mechanical department, including a 
new roundhouse, machine shop, turntable, 
car repair shed, power house, wood work- 
ing shop, storehouse, material platforms, 
etc., etc. 
portation department have been completed. 
These include two 100,000 gallon capacity 
water tanks with the necessary pipes, 
pumping apparatus and water cranes; a 
fuel oil system consisting of a 20,000 barrel 
oil storage tank, 750 barrel oil delivery tank, 
oil skimmer, oil unloading vat, oil pipe lines 
and oil standpipes; necessary tracks; air 
and water line for cleaning coaches, and 
other miscellaneous structures. 

A viaduct over the shop yards at Harriet 
avenue has also been completed. There is 
now contemplated an eight-foot board fence 
around the entire shop layout. There is 
also under way at the present time the en- 
tire rearrangement and extension of tracks 
and reduction of grades in the West 
Shreveport yards. The cost of these im- 
provements from June 30, 1911, to August, 
1912, was: For mechanical department fa- 
cilities, $578,524.13; for the water supply 
system, $13,770.29; for the fuel oil system, 
$4,577.23; for sand storage and drying ap- 
paratus, $1,713.85; miscellaneous, $202.01; 
total, $598,787.51. 

Tracks have been constructed to serve the 
Caddo Oil refinery, Shreveport Bottle & 
Glass Company at Cedar Grove, and there are 
contemplated at this time tracks for the 
Timpson Handle company and the Allen 
Manufacturing Company, and also the con- 
struction of a platform. A crossing alarm 
bell has been installed at Wilson street. A 
new freight platform at Battle street freight 
house has been completed. Four ton 
wagon scales have been installed; a track 
was constructed to serve the Independent 
Ice & Cold Storage Company, and a plat- 
form for the handling of heavy freight was 
built. Among the improvements contem- 


The new facilities for the trans- © 
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plated at this time are a reinforced con- 
crete viaduct at Murphy street, a ten ton 
crane at the freight house and the installa- 
tion of water service on the “Horn Line.” 
The cost of the contemplated trackage has 
been for 1,000 feet of siding to serve the 
Caddo Oil & Refining Company, $1,375.45; 
750 feet spur tracks to serve Shreveport Bot- 
tle & Glass Company, $763.22; 1,500 feet of 
spur tracks to serve various parties, 
$1,860.60; total, $2,999.47. The total cost of 
all the improvements from June 39, 1911, 
to August, 1912, was $608,009.84. 

The local pay-roll varies more or less 
each month, being larger some months than 
others. For the month of August, 1912, 
the pay-rolls at Shreveport were as follows: 
Station pay-roll, 40 employes, amount, 
$2,430.09; mechanical department pay-roll, 
387 employes, amount, $23,732.88; store 
department, 15 employes, amount, $775.65; 
trainmen paid in Shreveport, 54, amount, 
$3,148.39; enginemen paid at Shreveport, 
56, amount, $4,491.72; yardmen, 48, 
amount, $2,988.83; miscellaneous, 46, 
amount, $1,808.40. Total number of em- 
ployes August, 1912, 641; amount wages 
paid, $39,375.96. During the same month in 
1911 the number of men employes was 914, 
amount, $50,360.80. 


The Kansas City Southern Railway Co. 
has ordered thirteen hundred new cars, one 
thousand of which are coal cars built by 
the American Car and Foundry Co. of St. 
Louis, two hundred are automobile cars 
‘built by the Mt. Vernon Car Company, Mt. 
Vernon, Ills., and one hundred are flat cars 
built by the Bettendorf Axle Company, Bet- 
tendorf, Iowa. The new equipment will 
have all steel under frames and in every 
way will be of the latest type of cars now 
being made at any of the car foundries. 
The first installment of these cars is ex- 
pected to be delivered about the latter part 
of December, 1912. 


The need for additional power, due to 
the enlarged business of the railway, has 
made it desirable to order fifteen additional 
locomotives and the order has been placed 
with the American Locomotive Works in 
Schenectady, N. Y. The new engines are to 
be what is known as the consolidation lo- 
comotives. and will be fitted with the latest 
improvements. The drawings have been 
completed and the locomotives will be built 
at the branch shops of the Schenectady 
Locomotive Works at Richmond, Va, It 


will require about three months time to 
have these engines ready for delivery. The 
consolidation locomotives are of the kind 
used on many of the Hastern railroads as 
well as in the Western country and are 
regarded as of the best built at the present 
time. ‘These new engines are additional to 
the twelve Mallett and eight Pacific Type 
engines purchased a few months ago. 


The May Street industrial tracks of the 


Kansas City Southern Railway in Kansas 


Mo., now under construction, are 
steep in grade and have short curves, 
which an_ ordinary freight locomotive 
could not surmount. In order to meet 
these unusual conditions an engine of 
a type unusual in this section of the 
country has been provided. The engine 
ordered will be an oil burner and is of 
the Shay type manufactured in Lima, Ohio. 
This type of engine is: extensively used in 
the mountainous districts where steep 
gradients and short curves are prevalent. 
The Shay engine differs from ordinary en- 
gines in that it is built with three verticle 
cylinders, just in front of the fire box. 
These are geared by a crank shaft and 
universal joints to twelve small drive 
wheels and the tender wheels. Each wheel 


City, 


is cogged. These meet similar cogs on the | 


crank shaft and the power is evenly dis- 
tributed. The cylinders are eighteen by 
twenty inches in dimension and the driver 
wheels are four in diameter. The front or 
pony trucks turn as do the front trucks 
of a street car, and the tender, though it 
cannot be uncoupled from the engine, like- 
wise turns. This will allow the locomotive 
to take a turn of sixty degrees. This en- 
gine will be sixty-one feet in length over 
all and will weigh one hundred and fifty 
tons. 


RE-ICING PERISHABLE FREIGHT. 


Very few people have any conception of 
the labor involved incident to the safe 
transportation of perishable freight. Many 
million pounds of ice are used for the pre- 
servation of meats, fruits, vegetables, oysters 
and fish, which otherwise would reach des- 
tination in a worthless condition. All such 
cars are iced when they are loaded or be- 
fore loading, but long before destination is 
reached, the ice supply on each car must 
be replenished, not only once, but often 
several times, and with from 7,000 to 15,000 


cars moving at the height of the fruit ship- — 
the re-icing of these cars — 


ping season, 


is no small undertaking. All railroads 
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handling perishable freight have re-icing 
stations and during the fruit season they 
are places of unusual activity. Icing and 
re-icing goes on every day in the year, but 
reaches its maximum activity when the 
peach crop is ready for shipment. At that 
period every ice factory on the line and 


within a moderate distance is called upon 


for ice which is concentrated at the re-icing 
stations. 


The Kansas City Southern Railway 
handles from 8,000 to 10,000 carloads of 
perishable freight each year and other lines 
handle similar quantities. Texarkana, Ark.- 
Tex., is probably the largest re-icing sta- 
tion on the Kansas City Southern Railway, 
because most of the early fruits and veg- 
etables from eastern and southern Texas 
pass through this station. Up to August 
17th, 8,742 carloads of fruit, more than 
one-third of these containing peaches, were 
handled and re-iced at Texarkana. All 
these shipments came from Texas points 
and do not include Louisiana shipments. 
The total shipments for the year of perish- 
able freight going north and south will 
probably be from ten to fifteen thousand 
carloads, all of which are re-iced at this 
point. The average cost of re-icing a car 
is said to be in the neighborhood of $8.00. 
and this would indicate an expenditure of 
about $70,000 for re-icing the 8,742 cars of 
fruit handled up to August 17th. 


Ice is manufactured at Port Arthur and 
Beaumont, Tex.; Lake Charles, De Ridder, 
Leesville, Mansfield and Shreveport, La.; 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.; Mena, De Queen, Fort 
Smith, Siloam Springs, Ark.; Poteau and 
Sallisaw, Okla.; Neosho, Joplin and Kansas 
City, Mo., and Pittsburg, Kans. The initial 
or first icing of cars takes place at many 
of these points, and from 8,000 to 10,000 
pounds of ice are used per car. The sta- 
tions on the K. C. S. Ry. exclusive of Tex- 
arkana, where cars are re-iced, are Pitts- 
burg, Kans.; Neosho, Mo.; Stilwell, Okla.; 
Shreveport, La., where large supplies of ice 
are assembled in the fruit shipping season. 

Pittsburg, Kans., is an important re-icing 
station. It has ample ice-making facilities 
and can furnish all the ice required at all 
times. 

The Southern ond the ice company have 


'-a contract which provides that all cars 


can be iced as they pass through here. 
While this contract provides for the icing 
of cars from one year’s end to another, 
the fruit season calls for the busiest time 
at the plant. Meat cars are iced in the 
winter the same as in the summer. Cars 
loaded with lard and other packing house 


goods are also applicants at the icing sta- 
tion here daily, but from the time the berry 
season opens until it closes, the season 
for the ice man is a busy one and since 
the season opened this year, forty cars 
for icing and re-icing is the average daily 
call at the station here. The amount used 
runs all the way from 1,000 to 9,000 pounds 
for each car. Many times cars are run tc 
Pittsburg for the first icing, and in such 
cases they require 9,000 pounds and they 
are then run on south to the berry fields 
and on their return are applicants for re- 
icing. Cars have been hurried to the Pitts- 
burg station and it was kept busy night 
and day filling cars in trains having all the 
way from 25 to 35 cars. But the task of 
icing cars is not a long one by any means 
with the modern methods used at this sta- 
tion. From 14% minutes to a little better 
is ali that is needed to ice’ a car. The 
cars are run into the icing docks by a 
switch engine, and the capacity of the dock 
is fourteen cars. They are hardly allowed 
to stop rolling as they are supplied with 
ice, and they are iced faster than any 
switch engine has yet been able to get them 
into the dock. It requires about three min- 
utes for the initial icing of a car. 


All freight of a perishable nature from 
Texarkana north is iced at Stilwell, Okla., 
and Pittsburg. Southbound, Pittsburg is 
the first icing station south of Kansas City. 


To the uninitiated the re-icing- of cars 
does not look like much trouble except to 
those who are directly connected with the 
task, but the employes of the freight de- 
partment are burdened with it in many 
ways, all of which shows the amount of red 
tape that is required to run a railroad. In 
the first place, a copy of the way bill of 
every car re-iced must be entered in the 
office permanent record, and then checked 
back egainst the ice record. Then that is 
waybilled on the station waybill and charges 
rendered against the various refrigerator 
companies. All of these accounts must be 
handled about ten times. 


Re-icing charges are made in accordance 
with the rates furnished by an inter-state 
commerce order. All meats to Louisiana, 
Oklahoma and Texas points from Kansas 
City are charged for at the rate of $2.50 
per car; to Mississippi points, $2 and to 
points in Arkansas, $4. On fruit from all 
points the rate is $4 per car. The re-icing 
of cars is a handicap to those who ship 
perishable goods and the cost is sometimes 
more than the price of the goods in the 
market. 
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CARS ARE MISTREATED. 


Passengers Have Little Respect For the 
Train Furniture. 


Only those who are familiar with the 
work know of the number of different kinds 
of repairs that the coach carpenters, paint- 
ers and upholsterers are called upon to do. 
The finished workmen on coaches must be 
from the best wood workers and on the 
trucks, he must know his business and the 
painters and upholsterers must be familiar 
with their trade, too. When a coach 
reaches the shops for a general overhaul- 
ing, if means that the trackmen, the wood 
worker, and the painter, as well as the 
glazier and upholsterer, must all have a 
turn at it. Wrecks produce bad order 
coaches but it is claimed that more of them 
come in because of bad usage on the part 
of passengers than from any other cause. 


“Tf passengers would take the same care 
of a coach while riding a train as’ they do 
of their own furniture at home the dam- 
age done by them would be at the mini- 
mum,” an official said. “There are many 
ways where a passenger can mar a coach 
and start it on the road to the shop for 
repairs and a general overhauling, and 
while, it does not get there on one mar it 
does in time from others. It is not general- 
iy known that there are passengers who 
think nothing of sticking a knife in a 
cushioned seat in the coaches and giving 
it a rip which causes the damaged property 
to be sent in to the upholstering depart- 
ment for mending. Whether these passen- 
gers do the damage unthoughtedly or not 
is a question with the railroad companies 
but they do it just the same. The same 
class of travelers will mar the woodwork 
of the coach in one way or another, and in 
time the coach is sent in for repairs and 
for what is generally known as a general 
overhauling. It is not an unusual sight on 
a passenger train to see a traveler perhaps 
cracking nuts on the arm of a seat or on a 
window sill, or perhaps with an open knife 
blade scraping the blade along the seat 


arm, razor style. If an employee did the > 


same thing he would get ten days or get 
fined. There are a hundred ways that 
coaches may be marred, but these are a few 
of them.” 


UPHOLSTERING SHOP A MODEL. 


All of This Work for the Southern is Done 
in Pittsburg. 


One of the important departments at the 
Kansas City Southern shops and one of 
which the company is proud is the up- 
holstering department. It is credited with 
being one of the most convenient and com- 
plete owned by any railroad company in the 
West. The upholstering rooms proper are 
located away from the cleaning rooms and 
are as clean and neat as a parlor or dry 
goods store. The department is in charge 
of J. H. Witachek, who has been with the 
company for the past twelve years. He is 
a finished workman and if there is any- 
thing he does not know about his trade it 
has never been adopted or invented. The 
Pittsburg department does all of the work 
for the entire Southern system from Port 
Arthur to Kansas City and all of the side 
stations and branches. The department is 
located in the northwest corner of the 
coach shop and is away from the dust and 
dirt. The arrangement of the entire de- 
partment impresses one with its con- 
venience for the workmen as well as the 
preserving of the material used in the 
business. Dust-proof racks are used for the 
storage of new coach cushions after they 
have been made ready for service and 
there is always a good supply on hand in 
all colors found in railroad coaches. In 
another large enclosed case are stored the 
moss and hair used in the making of cush- 
ions for coaches and not only are coach 
cushions made here but all of the cushions 
used by the company in its offices, of every 
description, and cushions for engines, ca- 
booses, and in fact all sorts of places. In 
another enclosed case are found the plush, 
oil cloths, braid, thread, etc., in regular 
order and as neatly kept as if they were 
on a store shelf in a dry goods store. The 
machinery used is of the durable kind and 
is kept in good working order at all times. 


The cleaning room is where the visitor 
gets his impression of the sanitary rules 
practiced by the railroad company. This 
is where all old cushions are taken to be 
cleaned and renovated by a process that 
positively destroys any germs or microbes 
if there are any in the old cushions when 
they are brought in to the shop. After 
everything else is done with them, the 
process of cleaning is not completed until 
they have passed through the compressed 
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air cleaner which has a pressure away up 
in the figures in pounds. The hair and 
moss and remnants of an old cushion are 
finished up by running them through what 
is known as a hair picker in which com- 
pressed air is used. 


The hair and moss for cushions are 
procured in their raw _ state. The hair 
comes from the packing houses while the 
moss is gathered from the branches of 
trees in the swamps in the southland and 
in the collecting of this material there 
are regular pickers who visit the swamps 
daily gathering moss to be furnished the 
upholstering shops all over the country. 
Moss grows like any other crop, it is 
stated, and if one season’s crop is picked, 
more will grow and be ready for the next 
season. The hair is more easily obtained 


and does not cost so very much by the 


ton, as the packing houses all over the 
country are glad to get rid of it as quickly 
as possible after it has accumulated. In 
its raw state this material is put through 
a process of cleaning similar to that ex- 
plained above and then thoroughly fumi- 
gated ready to be made up. 


So nearly perfect in arrangement is the 
upholstering department of the Southern 
railroad company that some of the other 
roads have adopted its style and makeup. 


CO-OPERATIVE SAFETY CONGRESS. 


Destruction of Life by Railroads is Very 
Much Greater Than the Wages of War. 


(By International News Service.) 


Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 2.—The first co- 
operative safety congress held in the United 
States convened at the Pfister hotel today 
with an attendance of more than 150 of the 
most prominent safety experts in the coun- 
try. 


“The wages of war pale into insignifi- 
cance before the silent indications of the 
destruction of human life accompanying 
the peaceful operation of railroads,” de- 
clared Commissioner McChord of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in a written 
address. 


“The statistics of the past twenty-four 
years show that 188,037 persons were 


‘killed and 1,395,618 were injured in rail- 


road accidents. In other words an average 
of 7,835 persons were killed each year, and 
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when brought down to a day, every twenty- 
four hours, 181 persons were killed just as 
regularly as clockwork. Of the number 
killed, 53 per cent were trespassers, and 
of the injured, 66 per cent were trespassers. 


“The greater number of harrowing rail- 
road accidents are due to error, dispatchers | 
going wrong, operators failing to copy 
orders correctly and conductors and en- 
gineers becoming careless.” 


The “Safety First” Movement. 


The movement for the better conserva- 
tion of life and limb, among railway em- 
ployes, and the protection of the traveling 
public, received a great impetus in the 
“Safety First” convention held in the great 
convention hall in Kansas City during the 
month of August. From twelve to thirteen 
thousand attended this great meeting and 
the objects to be attained, the greater per- 
sonal safety for all persons traveling on or 
operating railways, was made clear and 
understood. Those who attended this great 
meeting carried home with them clear 
ideas as to how to eliminate many personal 
risks incident to their calling, and beyond 
question the attendance at this meeting 
will bear good fruit. The management of 
the various railways are earnestly promot- 
ing this movement, by revising their train 
and shop rules, and by eliminating wherever 
found the causes that might lead to per- 
sonal injury, and the hearty co-operation 
of the employes to this end has been re- 
quested. Bulletins are issued from time. 
to time calling attention to pernicious prac- 
tices, carelessness involving personal risk, 
and inviting criticism of equipment and 
shop facilities, so that faulty appliances, or 
the wrong way of using such appliances 
may be found and abolished. 


Railway Accidents. 


The accident bulletin of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the first quarter 
of the year 1912 records the largest num- 
ber of railway casualties and the greatest 
amount of financial loss that has been re- 
ported since the quarter ended September 
A, SIX 


There were many collisions and derail- 
ments, the number of the latter showing an 
increase of more than 57 per cent over the 
preceding quarter. The commission di- 
rects especial attention to the fact that de- 
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fects of roadway and defects of equipment 
together caused nearly 75 per cent of the 
total number of derailments for the quar- 
ter. A good many of the roads, it would 
appear, might do something to reduce the 
casualty list by devoting closer attention 
to the condition of their tracks and their 
rolling stock. 

The total loss of life for the quarter was 
2,481, and the number of persons injured 
was 43,475. In all classes of accidents 
seventy-one passengers were killed. As 
usual there was heavy mortality due to 
“trespassing.” Nearly half the entire num- 
ber of persons killed are described as tres- 
passers. The other and “bigger half’ are 
railroad employes. Obviously the organiz- 
ing-for-safety movement which has been 
started by some of the roads should be 
adopted by all of them. That will be of 
small avail, however, on those railways 
where there is neglect in the momentous 
matter of keeping tracks and cars in good 
condition. 


Sante Fe Issues Bulletins for Employees. 

If there is one thing the Santa Fe rail- 
road company prides itself on more than 
another, it is the Safety First rules that 
are issued to the employees and the interest 
the employees take in the rules. Incidents 
of where some employees were not follow- 
ing the Safety First slogan and came to 
grief for not doing so are bulletined. The 
latest that has been sent out show how easy 
it is to create dire disaster by not thinking 
of Safety First. Here are the incidents: 

One man sitting in a locomotive cab with 
a train filled with passengers behind him, 
struck a cloud burst a few Sundays ago. 
The rain poured down like a waterfall and 
the engineer plowed into it at thirty miles 
an hour—until he drove into a washout. 
He died and six with him. Another, not 
many miles away, encountered a storm 
along about the same day. He expected to 
find a bridge, but it was not there. He 
and four more died of that mistake and six 
were seriously injured. 

“Another engineer about three weeks 
afterwards, drove into a storm area with a 
long train loaded with passengers behind 


him. He remembered a dangerous river 


crossing but before he_ reached it, he 
stopped in a blinding rain. The brakeman 
went ahead up the track to make sure. The 
bridge was not-there and the stream was a 
seething, rushing torrent of water. His 
train was late because he took his time to 
be cautious, but it was not as late as eter- 
nity. 


Many Ways to Be Killea. 


“There are a million and one ways for 
a railroad man to be killed and it is diffi- 
cult to tell, if he is to be killed at all, 
which one of these ways will get him first,” 
remarked a trainman yesterday afternoon 
while talking of the death of Engineer 
O’Connell, under his engine. “He may be 
watching to catch it one way when some- 
thing will happen that he had never 
thought of and its all over with him. If 
he had been told that some day that very 
thing would get him, he would laugh, per- 
haps and say that it never could happen. 
Railroad men are killed in so many dif- 
ferent ways that there is nothing for any 
of them to do, only be careful, and the most 
careful of them get it sometimes. I knew 
a man once who said that he would never 
be caught by a bad ladder unless the com- 
pany would pay for it. He meant that he 
would sue the company. He told that he 
always watches the ladder of a car when 
he started to climb it.. One day he caught 
onto his train as it was leaving a town 
in Texas. The train had end ladders. He 
started up on one of them and a rung 
pulle¢ and he was thrown down under the 
wheels and he never knew what hurt him. 
Texas laws are favorable to the railroad 
men and strong against the railroads in a 
case of an accident to one of their men, 
and his wife was paid $30,000 by the com- 
pany which carried out his thought that it 
would have to pay for a bad ladder. But 
then, when one thinks about it, railroading 
is no more dangerous than many other 
callings, and in fact not as dangerous as 
many of them.” 


Trespassing Costs Loss of Many Lives. 


A few days ago a citizen of Del Rio and 
his little boy were killed by a railroad train 
while they stood on a bridge looking at the 
water rushing over a dam below. They had 
been walking for pleasure and stopped on 
the bridge, which is not far from a curve. 
The noise of the rushing waters prevented 
them from hearing the train and the curve 
prevented the locomotive engineer from see- 
ing them until it was too late. 

The incident recalls a statement by 
Brown F. Lee of San Angelo, recently pub- 
lished in the Texas press. Mr. Lee cites 
figures showing that 130 out of 279 persons 
killed by Texas railroad trains last year 
were trespassers, and that 49,113 trespass- 
ers were killed in the United States, being: 
76 per cent of all killed in the operation of 
railroad trains during a ten-year period. . 
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As he suggests, something ought to be done 
to stop the trespassing upon railroads. Hu- 


man life is too valuable to be sacrificed - 


by carelessness. Besides, there is an ele- 
ment of rank injustice in requiring a rail- 
way company to pay damages for injuries 
to persons who have no right to be upon its 
tracks, 


The law wisely provides for the protec- 
tion of railway employes and passengers by 
requiring elaborate and multiplied safety 
devices. It does so for the conservation of 
human life and for the preservation of the 
happiness of relatives and friends. It 
should also devise some methods for at 
least minimizing deaths and injuries to 
trespassers. 


A railroad track should not be used as a 
footpath or a promenade. 


Railroad corporations manage to keep 
live stock off their right-of- -way by fences 
and stock guards, but these do not deter 
human trespassers who move at will upon 
any railroad track that lies in the direction 
of their journey. 


Crossing railroads upon the public high- 
ways, which is necessary, causes many 
deaths and injuries which it is impossible 
to prevent. But trespassing beyond the 
highway ought to be prohibited by law with 
penalties sufficient to restrain the person 
of average intelligence. 


Sound public policy in the protection of 
human life and simple justice to the rail- 
way corporations calls for some legislative 
effort to arrest the decade harvest of 49,- 
113 trespassers upon railway tracks. That 
number of persons represents a small city 
and several million dollars a year in pro- 
ductive energy, not to mention the homes 
sorrowed, the women widowed and the 
children orphaned. 


Advice Railroad Man Should Not, But Does 
Often Need. 


Don’t.—Any employe detailed to make re- 
pairs to a locomotive or tender should use 
every precaution in the handling of the 
necessary jacks and tools in making such 
repairs to avoid personal injury, and 
should also repeatedly caution his helper 
to take every precaution to avoid personal 
injury. Boiler washers must assure them- 
selves of the fact that no employe is under- 
neath the locomotive or around same be- 
fore belly plugs or blow-off cocks are 
opened to blow the boiler off or for wash- 
out. 

Don’t allow your sleeves to “bag” nor 
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your jacket to be open when oiling shafts, 
or loosening pulleys, or working around 
the machinery. ; 


Don’t move an engine without first look- 
ing around both sides and _ underneath; 
somebody may be working around it. 


Don’t move a reverse lever, whether en- 
gine is under steam or not, without first 
seeing whether anybody is around the parts 
that may be set in motion by the reverse 
lever. 


Don’t take up a steam chest or remove 
a cylinder head when an engine is under 
steam pressure, without having both cylin- 
der and cocks and relief valve open. 


Don’t remove pop valves or any of the 
valves in the cab without first opening the 
whistle valve to let out any air or steam 
that may not be indicated by the gauge. 


Don’t go under an engine without first 
seeing that the wheels are blocked for both 
directions. 


Don’t leave an engine standing without 
blocking the wheels. 


Don’t supply air brakes on an engine in 
the roundhouse without first seeing that 
no one in working around the engine, brake 
rigging or tank. ye 

Don’t jack up an engine with a jack that 
was not made for such a load. 


Don’t jack heavy weights without a good 
block under the jack; see that jacks are 
on a good solid surface. 


Don’t put a strain on a spring puller 
until you are suie it will not slip, for, if 
the puller should slip when the gib is out, 
somebody is liable to be injured. 

Don’t disconnect rode when steam is up 
unless relief valves or cylinder cock valves 
are open. The throttle may leak enough to 
move the piston and the crosshead, and the 
hands may be caught.—Rio Grande Hm- 
ployes’ Magazine. 


Uar Repairers Are Admonished Not to Do 
Some Things. 


Many “dont’s” have been suggested to 
the car repairers and rip track men from 
the foreman’s office, and if they are fol- 
lowed out they will be a great thing in a 
saving way. 

Den’t start to work beneath a car until 
you have assured yourself that the track is 
protected by a locked switch. 

Don’t be bashful in calling your fore. 
man's attention to defective jacks; a de- 
fective jack is dangerous. Don’t use it. 
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Don’t throw old lumber around in a 
careless manner with nails protruding or 
sticking up. 

Den’t do only the work that is stipulated 
on the bad order card. One of the first 
acts to a car placed on a repair track 
should be a general inspection. 


Don’t neglect to set up and test the 
brakes on every car you work; also all 
grab irous and hand-holds. 


Don’t enter center pins with your hands, 
use bars. 


Don’t attempt to locate rough or cut 
journals with your hands—use the packing 
hook. 


Don’t neglect to give the car you are 
working on the closest attention in the in- 
spection, testing and repairing of couplers 
and their attachments. Remember the car 
you are working on is soon to be handled 
by some switchman and you would not 
want to see a fellow worker and a bread- 
winner crippled through your carelessness 
in your work, would you? 

Don’t put a weak piece of timber in a 
job thinking it will go. But it is the worst 
thing you can do, for this thing of using 
a weak piece of timber, thinking it will go, 
has caused more trouble than almost any- 
thing else. 


Employees Get Suggestions for Safety 
From Company. 


It has been said that there is no more 
danger working in the different depart- 
ments of railroad shops than in the train 
service of any railroad line in the country. 
Several suggestions have been made from 
time to time to the employees by the fore- 
men of the shops, in order to obviate as 
much as possible any danger that may 
come up. Several suggestions are handed 
to the employees of the Southern shops at 
every point on its line where shops are 
located, and if followed up, will minimize 
the danger in a great measure. Some of 
them are: 

“In planing a heavy piece of timber, it 
is safe to use a machine guard, so that the 
knives, are not exposed. 


“The way hands are torn off on joiners 
is by holding a small piece of timber with 
the hand and not using a guard. 

“When a wheel starts to fall and you are 


at the side, it might catch the foot before 
you can get out of reach of it. 

“Always stand behind a wheel when roll- 
ing it, then if it falls, you stand a chance 
of keeping out of its way. 

“Swinging fireboxes with one chain is 
dangerous. Should it slip, it might strike 
any one before they could get out of the 
way, as it might roll over as they some- 
times do when they fall. 


“With the work securely fastened it 
cannot revolve with the drill and strike the 
operator. st 


“It is easy to catch the clothing with a 
dog while filing bolts if the proper precau- 
tion isn’t taken.” 


“The most dangerous part of the work 
around a planer is getting between the 
work and the machine head in place of go- 
ing around the machine. 

“Never stop in front of a man when he 
is using a hand or air hammer, for you are 
liable to get hit by flying chips and some 


_ times this is serious. 


“When boilermakers are knocking rivet 
heads off of a firebox, they should be care- 
ful that there are no men beneath them 
working. 

“When operating a revolving machine the 
operator should watch and see that his 
clothing is not caught in the machinery. 
It is dangerous almost every time. 


“When knocking old rod brass, never 
stand with one foot too far under the rod, 
for the brass turns loose too sudden to 
jerk the foot out of the way of the falling 
brass.” 
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DANGER, COW ON THE TRACK! 


Members of Parliament Saw an Obstacle to 
the Locomotive. 

When George Stephenson, the celebrated 
Scotch engineer, had completed his model of 
a locomotive, he appeared before a committee 
of the British Parliament and asked the at- 
tention and support of that body. The grave 
M. P.s, looking sneeringly at the great me- 
chanic’s invention, asked: : 

“So you have made a carriage to run only 
by steam, have you?” 

“Yes, my lords.” 

“And you_expect your carriage to run on 
parallel rails, so that it can’t set “offs do 
you?” 

“Yes, my lords.” 

“Well, now, Mr. Stephenson, let us show 
you how absurd your claim is. Suppose when 
your carriage is running upon these rails at 
the rate of twenty or thirty miles an hour, 
if you’re extravagant enough to even suppose 
such a thing is possible, a cow should get in 
its way. You can’t turn out for her—what 
then?” ‘ 

“Then ’twill be bad for the coo, my lords!” 
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LAND AND REAL ESTATE AGENTS ALONG THE KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RY. 
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The Kansas City Southern Railway Company has no lands to sell and is not financial- 


ly interested in any way in the sale of lands along its line. 


The following named land and 


real estate agents are not agents of the Kansas City Southern Railway Company and 
handle lands entirely on their own responsibility, but are recommended to the Company 
as reputable men engaged in the real estate business in the various cities and towns along 


the line. 


Allene, Ark.—Allene Real Estate Co. 

Amoret, Mo.—C. H. Hutchins. 

Amoret, Mo.—Chas. R. Bowman. 

Amsterdam, Mo.—oO. H. Lawrence. 

Anderson, Mo.—Dunn & Chambliss. 
Anderson, Mo.—Geo. W. Mitchell. 

Ie ha Ark.—Southern Realty & Trust 


oO. 
Atlanta, Tex.—Westbroke & Willoughby. 
Ballard, Okla.—Ballard Real Estate Co. 


Beaumont, Tex.—Bevil & Quinn. 
Beaumont, Tex.—Bryan & Vauchelet. 
Beaumont, Tex.—Heisig & Smelker. 
Beaumont, Tex.—Junker & Edwards. 
Beaumont, Tex.—Theodore Heisig. 
Beaumont, Tex.—Oswald Realty Co. 
Beaumont, Tex.—Henry & Weaver. 
~Beaumont, Tex.—Jno. M. Lowrey. 
Beaumont, Tex.—W. A. & W. W. Ward. 
Beaumont, Tex.—Lloyd M. Blanchette. 


Beaumont, Tex.—Wilson & Featherstone. 

Benson, La.—A. M. Hale. 

Benson, La.—Walter Nolan. 

Benson, La.—D. H. Sebastian. 

Benson, La.—Southwestern Development & 
Investment Co., 330 Midland Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Bentonville, Ark.—C. R. Craig. 

Blanchard, La.—J. F. White. 

Bloomburg, Tex.—J. M. Jones. 

Carson, La.—C. P. Fullington, 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Converse, La.—G. I. Paul. 

Cove, Ark.—W. J. Barton. 

Cove, Ark.—C. H. Wing, 851 N. Y. Life Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Cove, Ark.—A. M. Parker. 

Decatur, Ark.—Fleming & Weaver. 

Decatur, Ark.—Collins & Hunsaker. 


Commerce 


De Queen, Ark.—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
_& Trust Co. 

De Queen, Ark.—H. C. Towson. 

De Queen, Ark.—Garrison & Co. 

De Queen, Ark.—W. R. Sossamon. 

De Queen, Ark.—Carlton & White. 

De Queen, Ark.—Lewis W. Osborne. 

De Queen, Ark.—Weatherwax & Co. 

De Queen, Ark.—W. P. Andrews. 

De Queen, Ark.—E. D. Stewart. 

De Queen, Ark.—Wm. Dunham. 

De Quincy, La.—D. D. & J. Lee Herford. 

De Quincy, La.—oO. T. Maxwell. 

De Quincy, La.—De Quincy Land Company. 

De Quincy, La.—Matt Lilleburg. 

De Ridder, La.—Frank V. Howard. 

De Ridder, La.—J. E. McMahon. 

De Ridder, La.—Robert Jones. : 
. De Ridder, La.—De Ridder Realty and Col- 

lecting Agency. s 


De Ridder, La.—J. W. Tooke. 

Drexel, Mo.—Depue & Hill. 

Drexel, Mo.—J. B. Wilson. 

Drexel, Mo.—W. P. Jones. 

Eagleton, Ark.—F. W. Blanchard. 

Elizabeth, La.—Industrial Lumber Co. 

Elk Springs, Mo.—John W. Miller. 

Fisher, La.—Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co. 


Fort Smith, Ark.—C. W. L. Armour. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—Kelly Trust Co. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—Fort Smith Bank & Trust 
Co. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—Arkansas Valley Trust Co. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—W. H. Marshall. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—R. R. Cravens. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—Reutzel & Trusty. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—Lee & Robinson. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—J. L. Lavenne. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—Rogers & Young. 

Fort Sree Ark.—Dawson-Thomas Real Es- 
tate Co 


Fort Smith, Ark.—Charles P. Yaden. 


Fort Smith, Ark.—Lyman Real Estate Co. 
Frierson, La.—The Frierson Co., Ltd. 
Gentry, Ark.—Gentry Realty Co. , 

Gentry, Ark.—Griffin & Wasson. 

Gentry, Ark.—Lowell Realty Co. 

Gentry, Ark.—John Landgraf. 

Gentry, Ark.—Star, Land Company. 
Gllham, Ark.—Sinclair & Roberson. 
Goodman, Mo.—T. W. Roberts & Co. 


Goodman, Mo.—J. O. Pogue. 
Goodman, Mo.—G. W. Whited. 
Goodman, Mo.—J. B. Welsh & Co., Finance 


Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Grandview, Mo.—W. M. Dyer. 
Granniss, Ark.—E. H. Poe. 

Granniss, Ark.—Hogan, Coyle & Tolle. 
Granniss, Ark.—John P. Logan. 


Gravette, Ark.—D. Carter. 

Gravette, Ark.—Stokes-Stowell Land Co. 
Gravette, Ark.—J. T. Oswalt. 

Gravette, Ark.—Wm. Fraser. 


Gravette, Ark.—W. Haustin. 
Hatfield, Ark.—Arnold & Trigg. 
Hatton, Ark.—N. L. Harvey. 
Heavener, Okla.—Yandell & Steward. 
Heavener, Okla.—W. F. Colnon. 
Heavener, Okla.—Wilson & Layne. 
Horatio, Ark.—J. W. Everett. 
Horatio, Ark.—Porter Land Co. 
Horatio, Ark.—Elberta Land Co. 
Hornbeck, La.—L. D. Woosley. 
Hornbeck, La.—D. B. Pate. 

Howe, Okla.—John Begley. 

Howe, Okla.—C. E. McCartney. 

Howe, Okla.—State Bank & Trust Co. 
Hume, Mo.—H. C. Curtis. 

Hume, Mo.—Wayts & Beadles. 
Jaudon, Mo.—E. S. Harrison. 

Joplin, Mo.—McDonald Land & Mining Co. 
Joplin, Mo.—Marion Staples. 

Joplin, Mo.—Pile & Perry. 

Joplin, Mo.—Conqueror Trust Co. 
Joplin, Mo.—S. H. & Roy E. Stephens. 
Joplin, Mo.—St. Paul Mining Co. 
Joplin, Mo.—W. H. Dalton. 

Kingston, La.—D. B. Means. 


Lake Charles, La.—Dees-West Co. 

Lake Charles, La.—R. L. Coleman. 

Lake Charles, La.—H. F. Von Phul. 

Lake Charles, La.—Leon & E. A. Chavanne. 
Lake Charles, La.—H..M. Chitwood. 

Lake Charles, La.—W. K. Banker 

Lake Charles, La.—O. S. Dolby. 

Lake Charles, La.—J. B. Watkins. 

Lake Charles, La.—Hammand & Wentz. 
Lake Charles, La.—C. S. Nabors. 


Lanagan, Mo.—C. R. Wortham. 
Lanagan, Mo.—Frank B. Dolson, 202 Com- 
merce Blidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Leesville, La.—P. G. Pye & Co. 


Leesville, La.—McFarland & Wintle. 
Leesville, La.—Lee McAIpin. 

Leesville, La.—Hicks Abstract & Realty Co. 
Leesville, La.—Thos. C. Wingate. 


Lockesburg, Ark.—A. Rawlins. 
Lockesburg, Ark.—G. A. Nall. 
Mansfield, Ark.—Fred Britton. 
Mansfield, La.—McCarter & Whiting. 
Marble City, Okla.—Barry Dotson. 
Mena, Ark.—Dennis, Kelly & Stratton. 
Mena, Ark.—John H. Hamilton. 

Mena, Ark.—J. H. Allen. 
Mena, Ark.—Homeseekers’ 
reau. 

Mena, Ark.—Hartman & Stevenson. 
Mena, Ark.—J. L. Horner. 

Mena, Ark.—Fred Van Wagner. 
Mena, Ark.—J. H. Naylor. 

Mena, Ark.—M. B. Legate. 

Mena, Ark.—W. A. Ragland. 
Merwin, Mo.—C. H. Stipp. 
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Merwin, Mo.—H. E. Long. 

‘Mineral, Ark.—H. H. Lovell. 

Neosho, Mo.—S. L. Davis. 

Neosho, Mo.—R. B. Rudy. 

Neosho, Mo.—Beeler & Beeler. 

Berane: Mo.—Bennett' & Banks Fruit Land 


0. 
Noel, Mo.—H. C. Alexander. 
Panama, Okla.—W. D. Massey & Son. 
Panama, Okla.—T. W. Sprinkel. 


Pittsburg, Kan.—J. C. Armstrong. 
Pittsburg, Kan.—H. M. Scott. 

Pittsburg, Kan.—Moore & Cropper. 
Pickering, La.—J. D. La Brie, Keith & Perry 


Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Port Arthur, Tex.—Port Arthur Land, Co. 
Poteau, Okla.—R. E. Patrick. 
Poteau, Okla.—Tom Wall. 
Poteau, Okla.—Wyley Lowrey. 
Poteau, Okla.—W.- H. Harrison. 
Poteau, Okla.—Poteau Valley Realty Co., F. 
. Bird, Mgr. 
Poteau, Okla.—A. H. Crouthamel. 
Poteau, Okla.—W. C. Beesley. 
Poteau, Okla.—A. E. Deason. 
Ltich Mountain, Ark.—T. W. Blanchard. 
Sallisaw, Okla.—Sallisaw Realty Co. 
Shreveport, La.—L. E. Tignor. 


Shreveport, La.—J. G. Hester, 512 Market St. 
Shreveport, La.—Queensboro Land Co. 
Shreveport, La.—S. B. Simon. 

Shreveport, La.—T. L. Hammett. 

Shreveport, La.—G. E. Gilmer, 213 Milam St. 
Shreveport, La.—Walter H. Polk. 
Shreveport, La.—La. R. BE. & Develop. Co. 
Shreveport, La.—W. A. Jones. 

Shreveport, La.—Ragsdale R. BR. Exchange. 
Shreveport, La.—Emery Bros. 

Shreveport, La.—L. C. Bulkley, 12 Simon Bldg. 
Shreveport, La.—Willis A. Adams, 105 Ma- 


jestic Bldg. 
Shreveport, La.—Brooks & Mason Realty Co., 
211 Com. Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Shreveport, La.—F. M. Bates. 
Shreveport, La.—Southern Realty Co. 
Siloam Springs, Ark.—Bank of Commerce. 
Siloam Springs, Ark.—Shannon Realty Co. 
Siloam Springs, Ark.—Dunlap & Sons. 


Siloam Springs, Ark.—L. P. Moss. 

Siloam Springs, Ark.—J. A. Petty. 

Siloam Springs, Ark.—Oklahoma Realty Co. 
Siloam Springs, Ark.—J. R. Brockman. 
Siloam Springs, Ark.—Perkins & McReynolds. 


Commercial 


Amsterdam, Mo.—Commercial Club, Geo. V. 
Boswell, Secy. 
Anderson, Mo.—Commercial Club, Bert Dunn, 


Secy. 
_ Ashdown, Ark.—Little River 
W. C. Martin, Cashier. 
Beaumont, Tex.—Chamber of 
W. Larkin, Secy. 
Fort Smith, Ark.—Commercial League, C. W. 
L. Armour, Secy. 
Gravette, Ark.—Commercial Club, Herb 
Lewis, Secy. 
Heavener, Okla.—Ten Thousand Club, W. S. 
Barwick, Secy. 
Howe, Okla.—Commercial Club, H. W. More- 


land, Secy. 
Joplin, Mo.—Commercial Club, F. L. Yale, 


County Bank, 


Commerce, T. 


ecy. 

Lake Charles, La.—Progressive League; O. S. 
Dolby, Secy. 

Leesville. La.—Commercial Club, Geo. H. 
Schweitzer, Secy. 

Mansfield, La.—Chamber of Commerce, J. M. 
Rodgers, Secy. 

Mansfield, La.—Bank of 
Johnson, Cashier. 
Many, La.—Sabine Valley Bank, Frank Hun- 

ter, Cashier. 
Marble City, Okla.—Marble City Improve- 
ment League, C. C. Leslie, Secy. 
Mena, Ark.—Mena Land & Improvement Co., 
. C. B. Allen, Mgr. 
Merwin, Mo.—Commercial Club, Dr. J. R. 
Martin, Prest. 
megeno. Mo.—Commercial Club, E. E. Truex, 
ecy. 


Commerce, Ben 


a 


CURRENT EVENTS. ; 


South Mansfield, Lier Soto Industrial Co., 
. C. Yarbrough, Secy. . 5 

South Mansfield, a Ssoute Mansfield Real- 
ty Company. ’ 

Spiro, Okla.—Hickman & Harris. 

Spiro, Okla.—G. M. Derryberry. 

Spiro, Okla.—Cassady Real Hstate Co. 

Starks, La.—Chas. Batchelor. 

Starks, La.—V. C. Clark. | 

Stilwell, Okla.—W. H. Davis. 

Stilwell, Okla.—Blanck & Corley. 

Stilwell, Okla.—R. R. McCloud. 


Stilwell, Okla.—Stilwell Land Co. 
Stilwell, Okla:—Joe M. Lynch. 
Stilwell, Okla.—Wyly & Anderson. 


Stotesbury, Mo.—F. B. Croft. 
Stotesbury, Mo.—J. G. Rennie. 
Stotesbury, Mo.—D. A. Beck Realty Co. 
Sulphur Springs, Ark.—S. O. Whaley. 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.—M. C. Wade, 305 State 
National Bank Bldg. 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.—W. H. Ward, 219 State 
National Bank Bldg. 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.—G. H. Hays, 115 East 
Broad St. 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.—Ralph Moore, 122 East 
Broad St. 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.—Texarkana Trust Co. 
Texarkana, Tex.—F. A. Simonds, 219 Vine St. 
ape: Tex.—W. Hancock, Rialto 
g£. 
Texarkana, Tex.—G. Less Co. 
Vivian, La.—A. F. Powell. 
Vivian, La.—Bird & Clarkson. 
Waldron, Ark.—Frank Bates. 
Waldron, Ark.—Wilson & Myers. 
West Lake, La.—Locke-Moore & Co. 
Westville, Okla.—T. EF. Sheffield. 
Westville, Okla.—P. J. Dove. 
Westville, Okla.—W. J. Foreman. 
Wickes, Ark.—L. C. Wilson. 
Wilton, Ark.—A. Kennen. 
Winthrop, Ark.—Sessions Land Co. 
Zwolle, La.—H. A. Miner & Co. 
Zwolle, La.—Sabine Lumber Co. 
Zwolle, La.—R. L. Gay & Co. 
Zwolle, La.—H. C. Pruitt. 
Indian Lands, Oklahoma, 
J. G. Wright, Commissioner to the Five. 
Civilized Tribes, Muskogee, Okla. 
Dana H. Kelsey, U. S. Indian Agent, Musko- 
gee, Okla. 
U. S. Homestead Lands in Arkansas. 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Camden, Ark. 


Associations 


Noel, Mo.—Commercial Club, H. C. Alexander, 


; Secy. 
Pittsburg, Kan.—Chamber or Commerce, 
Geo. Kidder, Secy. 
edie uiaes Tex.—Board of Trade, O. Owen, 
ecy. 
Port Arthur, Tex.—Citizens’ League, Jan Van 
Tyen, Secy. 
Poteau, 


Okla.—Chamber of Commerce, Chas. 
W Collins, Secy. , 
Poteau, Okla.—First Bank, 
Wall, Cashier. 
Sallisaw, Okla.—Commercia]l Clubs) VAS: 
Doerr, Secy. 
Shreveport, La.—Chamber of Commerce, E. 
po lls McColgin, Secy. 
Siloam Springs, Ark.—Chamber of Commerce, 
Gen. Williams, Secy. : 
South Mansfield, La.—South Mansfield Com- 
_. mercial Club, J. C. Yarbrough, Secy. 
Stilwell, Okla.—Board of Trade. TT. E. 
Matthews, Secy. 
Sulphur Springs, Ark.—Commercial Club. 
Spiro, Okla.—Commercial Club. 
Texarkana, Ark-Tex.—Boosters’ Club. 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.—Board of Trade, V. E. 
__,Buron, Secy. 
Vivian, La.—Progressive League. 
Waldron, Ark.—First National Bank. 
Waldron, Ark.—Scott Co. Develo me 5 
Frank Bates, Secy. Meteor 


Westville, Okla.—People’s Bank, . G. - 
fort, Cashier. y Sees 


Wickes, Ark.—Boosters’ Club. 


National Tom 
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KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
TEXARKANA & FORT SMITH RAILWAY Co. 
ARKANSAS WESTERN RAILWAY CO. 


SRA S EOL) SON ire ccnete ite ctoredeloteceavahetbelcteMecerey crs teiecihie nc sions Gioia s sce oath ore ticle ne Teh rd es President 
eee LLC THN icra crrensteterey ate eee, cere tencce ccm onclisre io ehetel iste aie alereucece uhohavalene tena miees Vice-President 
Eom VEC GAVUIUY catencret tetera, dite rate cecciore ore ercuaiciche ta create coaiotrorens ee Vice-President and Auditor 
en GCrMVVLALTUN DUE Seca Bare tamie Quartier ina teks cee ier ote ci eee rca General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
eee VELL CELE La hyccowepreettcesrercsstcke ta clieeter eo accy nc ieren erecta hn hae Tene Mite ee tee General Freight Agent 


GENERAL OFFICES, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


ULES OSV ite mepeiic sce. steccre samen sre cheier ehalei ot cele elerercie. elacsiere Tie sme Sie ee uule watarecte General Agent 

eV OTR Sie Lem Gowen Sst ERs V2) crctere) iota aiato.ctewle eietatels chaeee City feace and Ticket Agent 
CHICAGO, ILL., Marquette Bldg. 

SC) WEVA REL EON Paretaetectsicetcccke crt eenche costar ret stote ch ccs aielete races lis are -eherer eh ack ee General Agent 
DALLAS, TEX., Slaughter, Bldg. 

EN ee CAC TUSINGA rer stebs ca MeC OT SWO Te GROEN eee Sel sae ON ERS Pale LEE See ew ae General Cotton Agent 

SURGING Eau E3.EUO) WEN Gs asec’ scudic ecel eieicle cacn deren nonce at MMORE CI Steele ues lee a henenel elie General Agent 
FORT SMITH, ARK. 

EL SINS ELA Tal aieeesncvctac tere arscetcesicrereite sis cste o aisce ieee meeto ene ve aucher ota are ane Steve ace eevions General Agent 

Eee LEC KHIR © Niger esr. eae ene cl Conn ea ae City Pass. and Ticket Agent 
HOUSTON, TEX., Commercial Bank Bldg. 

Gee ECL LS Y rome rete eee eae a cee etic octet PRE ites, lieve coperene ole Glave el winters General Agent 
JOPLIN, MO. 

CREW INGUININ cr ateterecenalent ce cite aie onetateeuar aan) eateries ceveccreseue c orers oie) Lake 6) ws rere Sieiel® aiests General Agent 

LE) EOS HEP ED errcewe ncusteciererctowernerettre erties eitoions aio uachniers © erscs elece Goi ie erase lee Depot Ticket Agent 

CRIS MELA Valse srcee ote etter sch ohne lonelier ais eeueto eke avs ieratensn cust sve.'ees City Solicitor and Ticket Agent 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 911 Walnut Street. 

Eras ges HUANENEUY. atte, ste ei suse tabsioketenetetaiete sions ajene ei @icte sisticle ietelie, creuai els ia Glerekere svete bale' es General Agent 

lage seo VE CAMIZAINGUS e ov ayanans.cteten atietehersieeare wae erste letter c Aevien oinl opeyeha usd City Pass. and Ticket Agent 

VEST C) FOES GE SS sre cere eteraieteie vot arebecs Peiatier oie eie ous ie eleuaraleye ois) cierana a Ge Ais, Ote.o/e ace Depot Ticket Agent 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., 824 Ryan Street. 

cea, eA IK TAG gota otcncneratareiche stelel aici sev sie ec 0.¢ e106 © siels abalststeieher aca sie) e. sicelsiate Commercial Agent 

Dee Eo MISS ETCASEIN Go eat olla ore oh Soe ede alioner ssl ieie e asaiswce Si ace the siaverace.s City Pass. and Ticket Agent 
MENA, ARK, 

iVWVie Og Exe TES RIN toee tteke ators aera oto varete areeite tetencReratts ate eusrenere =) oiere ede ire, sahet sirens oe General Agent 

di, Ae RONBIBIESM IA DARE dD BMW Bh, 8 A emesra Becho choumcecttne & GcaehonOnT co Ohhen cae ThcneNCtemce apnoacee HERR Agriculturist 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., 611 Hibernia Bank Bldg. 

Jig Dat CVA ERIECA TO) ERA iar g oice oie) eer eee renenerciel'e he aiaye suai oheusliorel ensiionstonel el chensvers eoeoeeesee General Agent 
NEW YORK, 366 Broadway. 

Ey see aN Gudea coer ee Waneire shedaiie ro eceneccnane ord tee cue elie elarel Meris saetein s euate, chovmrene sores General Agent 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 1429 New Oliver Bldg. 

AD) ES UES ELL 5 .e oem eee retemereteh tebe ot chetielotereyv ck ahcnal siete, oketsts: a: ekerale tails, ots etelere ce anethe General Agent 
PORT ARTHUR, TEX. 

CO MN Ce NETO: LAIN So tets eeore vst acnuatsr tohsveysy sia cistecekssohs City Passenger and Ticket Agent 
ST. LOUIS, MO., Chemical Bldg. 

AN, 10), JEVAVEWIMINIDD CUiRog da6b old oD GO GC ODEO CO DOO OO GbE OOOO Comb oon oo General Agent 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., 314 Gunter Bldg. 

GM WI EIRGENISNON cocoon ppgon go Oooo KwUlaido DO DOOdA OOo Ooo ude Commercial Agent 
SHREVEPORT, LA., Caddo Hotel Bldg. 

IXe TEU WINING ABO W NINES, coy ero 6-6 0 Od ee BaLO Gio CHONG. O 410.0 UIDraich © Gacy Ola yo) Guceorc eG CCL AM ORONO General Agent 

IASINTS BRAINERD RAYS tereieieuctatsLeasiel ciscoterar ene: 4) sie eis est eredel Sire seis. sisi si are se Union Station Ticket Agent 

UV eIN CORED ONG ceashava ere elece renal cuore cr scones a, sidlleprisienn@sabeuehe sie lee City Pass. and Ticket Agent 
TEXARKANA, TEX. 

Cra el Oi CNS aC alet scat s Se ERA oiels «01 c/s, Gievietene General Passenger and Ticket Agent 

Af, Wy, ION OM YSIS (bE Ces tne SE et ais ocindauccauodulr City Pass. and Ticket Agent 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Thayer.Bldg. : 

AWA INP KOS COI SOING Maho do oad eo Oe ar aCeU ae Gis ev gbanecs atinolena aie ctectte AC Immigration Agent 

105 WDE ARON OSIDAOTRSEA cto eho Sin Hicie Gece eth aliaceae oka ph sun tepecete| Assistant Immigration Agent 

GOP VV i Lal Pa EACIVLS  poeaeir onan etel ol temene rn iii< aie) «ielleiel/elievalre(6''sic< Ar erehonecatriorels Traveling Passenger Agent 

Seen eee VV ene A IVES Motes trepetc jccstetecercusuecelle eels: sehe:e/ ial) aicue’ ei eehehs Traveling Passenger Agent 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS. 
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Little River County 
ARKANSAS : 


For the General Farmer, Stock Raiser 294 Dairyman 


The best all around general farming and stock raising country, with fewer short- 
comings and great material advantages, and_a greater variety of agricultural re- 
sources than any other country west of the Mississippi River is 

LITTLE RIVER COUNTY, ARKANSAS. 


Here, within a compact area, is the largest acreage of rich bottom lands and 
fertile uplands to be found in Western Arkansas, with a well distributed rainfall of 
forty inches and practically no waste land. These bottom lands, none of them 


subject to overflow, produce annually from 


Fifty to seventy-five buskels of corn, 
Twenty to thirty bushels of wheat, 
Forty to eighty bushels of oats, 
T'wo hundred bushels of potatoes, 
Three-fourths to one and one-half bales of cotton, 
One and one-half to three tons of hay. 
Five to seven tons of alfalfa per acre. 


and most of the uplands produce two-thirds of this yield. 

Little River County won the first prize on cotton and the first prize of alfalfa 
at the World’s Fair in St. Louis in 1904, and the first prize on corn at the Boys’ Corn 
Club Exhibits, Arkansas State Fair, 1909. 

-An unexcelled stock country with a natural pasturage lasting more than nine 
months in the year and a soil capable of producing enormous quantities of forage 
of every kind. A country free from stock diseases, and in which alfalfa is green 
ail the year round; green switch cane keeps stock fat all winter, and where winter 
soiling crops can be easily and profitably grown; where the winter climate is so 
mild that but little extra feeding and shelter are required. There is no section of 
country where hogs, cattle, sheep, horses and mules can be raised more cheaply 
then here. The water supply is very abundant, pure and of excellent quality, and 
the thousands of acres of alfalfa, grasses, forage and grain available here make 
dairying, hog raising and poultry very profitable. 

Little River County, Ark., has within its borders the valleys of Red River, Little 
River and their numerous tributaries, and more than half of its area is guod bottom 
or second bottom land. Three railways traverse the county, and no tract is more 
than ten miles from a railroad, and with the extension of the M. D. & G. Railway 
westward no tract will be more than six miles distant. Nearly every acre in this 
county is tillable land, and there are no rocky or hilly lands in the county. 

Splendid little towns are scattered throughout the county, and there are good 
schools and churches in every neighborhood. Public health is good. Improvements 
cost less than one-third of what they do in other localities, because building material 
is very cheap. Our taxes are extremely low, and lands of the best quality can be 
had at prices ranging from $10 to $35 per acre, some Jands cheaper. © 

-- Ashdown, the County Seat and largest town, is located near the center, has over 
3,000 inhabitants, and is a pleasant place to live in. It is reached from all parts of 
the county by good public roads. It has three trunk lines of railway, the Kansas 
City Southern, the St. Louis & San Francisco, and the Memphis, Dallas & Gulf Rail- 
ways, which afford splendid transportation facilities. There are in Ashdown a cot- 
ton oil mill, a stave mill, flour mill, two wholesale grocery houses, two banks, two 
good hardware, furniture and implement houses, a number of dry goods and grocery 
firms, a $40,000 court house, a $20,000 school building, a $40,000 brick hotel, three 
fine churches and numerous other buildings. About six new dwellings and one or 
two brick business buildings are erected each month, indicating a steady growth. 

Write us for further information in detail. 


SOUTHERN REALTY and TRUST COMPANY 


W. L. PERKINS, Manager ASHDOWN, ARK. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CURRENT EVENTS, 


